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rOPvEWORD. 

When  the  "Act  of  Touch''  was  first  pubhshed  in  1903, 
many  of  the  ideas  being  new  and  quite  antagonistic  to  so 
many  current  fallacies,  it  was  necessary  to  fence  round  every 
statement  made  with  ample  explanation  and  proof.  More- 
over, it  was  necessary  first  to  bring  home  certain  funda- 
mental facts  and  principles.  To  prevent  these  main  issues 
being  obscured,  many  points  had  to  be  glossed  over,  some 
of  which,  although  subsidiary  to  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, are  really  quite  far-reaching  in  their  bearing  on 
Technique. 

Since  then,  however,  these  ideas  have  become  very  widely 
accepted  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  The  teachings 
of  "The  Act  of  Touch"  have  also  since  then  been  rendered 
available  for  the  School-room  by  the  issue  of  "First  Prin- 
ciples," of  which  the  first  twenty-six  pages  cover  the  whole 
technical  ground — plain  statements  of  fact  being  all  that  a 
student  requires  in  the  first  stages.  The  last  chapter  of 
this  primer  also  gives  some  hints  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
interpretational  laws  which  need  attention,  and  these  have 
been  further  enlarged  upon  in  my  Lectures  on  Interpretation. 
The  subsequent  issue  of  "Relaxation  Studies,"  with  its 
practice-material,  completed  this  scheme  of  rational  Tech- 
nical  Teaching.  1 

^  The  teaching  of  Interpretation  can  be  brought  under  similar  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  these  I  have  attempted  to  elucidate  in  my  Lectures  on  this  subject, 
now  in  the  Press — "  The  Principles  of  Teaching  Interpretation  ". 
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But  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  insist  a  little  more  on  some  of 
those  details  previously  merely  glossed  over,  and  to  elucidate 
others  which  appear  to  have  been  found  insufficiently  clear. 
Hence  these  present  Additional  Notes  or  ^'Commentaries.'' 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  first  teaching  the  facts 
of  Touch,  we  must  still  insist  on  the  main,  fundamental 
facts  being  mastered  before  attacking  certain  of  these  de- 
tails. 

For  instance,  the  '^ hybrid"  touches,  those  between  second 
and  third  Species,  although  so  important  in  passage-playing, 
should  not  be  alluded  to  until  the  process  of  Touch-con- 
struction has  become  familiar  in  its  fundamental  aspect  of 
three  Species,  and  this,  although  the  first  Species,  is  but 
rarely  required  in  actual  performance.  Once  these  three 
aspects  of  Touch-growth  have  been  thoroughly  grasped, 
it  is,  however,  quite  easy  then  to  add  that  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible transition  from  one  to  the  other  required  in 
actual  performance,  and  which  will  in  its  train  bring  forth 
the  production  of  the  '^ hybrids  "  before  alluded  to. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  '^ Rotation"  principle  now 
receives  far  more  detailed  exposition  than  seemed  desirable 
in  1903.  Indeed,  its  influence  on  every  note  played  should 
be  made  plain  in  one  of  the  very  first  lessons  given  at  the 
Piano,  whatever  touch-form  is  first  attempted. 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  revolutionary  movement  now 
at  last  started  in  Germany  against  the  crude  touch-ideas  so 
long  taught  there,  and  with  such  disastrous  effects.  Also, 
in  English-speaking  countries  there  are  still  some  who  advo- 
cate ^' key-hitting"  and  '^ key-bed  squeezing"  etc.,  incred- 
ible although  it  may  seem,  since  these  ideas  have  been 
proved  to  be  quite  contrar}^  to  all  mechanical  law  and  musical 
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success;   hence  the  inclusion  of  Notes  on  these  points,  al- 
though they  may  appear  superfluous. 

Finally,  let  me  send  a  word  of  greeting  and  thanks  to  the 
many  thousands  of  my  readers,  who  have  so  enthusiastically 
taken  up  my  work,  and  are  thus  helping  the  cause  of  Pian- 
istic  and  Musical  Progress. 

Tobias  Matthay. 

Haslemere,  Surrey, 
August  9,  1910. 
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NOTE  I 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OF   FOREARM   ROTATION 

This  matter  is  often  so  badly  misunderstood,  in  spite  of 
all  I  have  said,  that  I  feel  some  additional  directions  are 
here  most  desirable.  Splendid  pioneer  workers  ^  have 

published  books  in  Germany  since  the  publication  of  my 
^'Act  of  Touch"  in  1903,  but  even  these  are  quite  vague 
and  in  fact  mis-instructive  as  to  the  function  and  process 
of  the  rotary-exertions  of  the  forearm,  or  lower-arm,  and 
although  they  prove  themselves  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
enormous  importance  of  this  function,  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  have  not  been  understood. 

They,  in  fact,  make  so  grave  a  blunder  as  to  teach  that  the 
forearm  rotation  is  to  be  employed  to  ''roll"  the  continu- 
ously resting  and  fully  released  Weight  of  the  whole  arm 
from  finger  to  finger!  Nothing  more  misleading  and 
harmful  could  well  be  conceived.  Like  so  many  others, 
they  have  only  gone  by  ''the  look  of  the  thing,"  and  have 
quite  failed  to  grasp  that  these  same  rotary  exertions  can 

^  Steinhausen,  Breithaupt,  etc, 
1 
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quite  well  be  applied  without  in  the  least  showing  any 
movement  in  consequence  of  such  rotary  application  of 
force.  Also,  they  seem  quite  to  have  failed  to  realize  that 
the  very  first  and  most  vital  law  of  all  technique  is,  that 
each  tone  must  be  produced  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
muscular  act  (except  in  the  solitary  and  rare  case  of  ^^pass- 
ing-on"  touch)  if  there  is  to  be  any  ease  as  regards  Agility, 
or  any  accuracy  musically.  To  '^pass-on"  or  '^roll"  Weight 
(beyond  pp  power)  from  key  to  key,  as  they  suggest,  would 
indeed  have  the  same  evil  influence  as  persistent  practice 
(and  bad  practice)  on  the  organ,  or  on  click-instruments, 
or  on  entirely  dumb  keyboards.  Instead  of  our  being 
prompted  to  learn  most  carefully  to  adjust  each  and  every 
touch-action  to  the  precise  requirements  of  each  note, 
musically  and  physically,  and  learning  to  guide  each  key- 
descent  with  a  musical  purpose,  instead  of  all  this,  it  is 
certain  we  should  acquire  carelessness  as  regards  tone- 
variation,  an  unmusical  dead-level  way  of  progressing  over 
the  keyboard,  accompanied  by  a  poor  tone;  and  we  should 
besides  be  wearing  down  the  key-adjustments  of  our  Piano, 
just  as  any  mechanical  ^^Piano-player"  does,  owing  to  its 
not  relaxing  the  full  force  of  its  ^^ fingers"  until  each  note 
duration  has  been  fully  fulfilled. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  while  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  change  in  the  rotary  exertion  from  note  to  note,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  every  note  we  play  does  depend  on 
an  accurately  adjusted  rotary  action  (or  exertion)  of  the 
forearm;  it  depends  as  much  on  this  element  as  it  does  on 
the  other  three  elements  of  Touch — Finger-exertion,  Hand- 
exertion,  and  release  of  Arm-weight.  There  cannot  be 
any  good  technique  without  constant  care  in  respect  of  these 
rotary  adjustments,  just  as  there  cannot  be  any  good  play- 
ing without  constant  alert  attention  to  key-resistance  be- 
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fore  and  during  descent.  In  fact,  insistence  upon  the  laws 
of  Rotation  will  probably  correct  without  further  trouble 
many  of  the  worst  faults  one  meets  with — in  the  way  of 
rigid  elbow,  down-pushes  from  the  shoulder,  etc.,  since 
these  faults  become  almost  impossible  if  we  insist  on  freely 
executing  constant  reversals  of  the  rotary  actions  and 
inactions.  Even  a  beginner  should  never  be  allowed 

to  proceed  without  clearly  understanding  the  function  of 
this  rotary-adjustment,  and  how  it  applies  to  every  finger 
he  uses ;  and  it  is  far  more  easy  for  him  to  learn  it  then, 
than  later  on,  when  wrong  notions  have  been  formed 
which  are  then  difficult  to  eradicate.^  Clearly  it  is  impos- 
sible merely  to  bring  the  hand  into  its  playing  position 
(palm  downwards)  without  the  intervention  of  this  very 
same  rotary-action  on  the  part  of  the  forearm;  for  the 
natural  position  of  our  hand  and  arm  at  rest  is  with  the 
thumb-side  of  the  hand  turned  upwards.  We  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  exert  the  forearm  rotarily,  to  bring  our 
thumb  upon  the  keys,  and  to  render  our  hand-position 
^ 'level."  The  exertion  used  is  indeed  a  very  slight  one, 
and  as  we  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  it  easily  passes  unnoticed, 
as  also  does  the  fact,  that  so  long  as  we  keep  our  hand  in 
that  position  (palm  downwards)  so  long  also  we  must  con- 
tinue a  slight  rotary  exertion  towards  the  thumb — unless 
we  support  the  hand  on  the  keyboard  by  our  little  finger, 
etc.  The  often-supposed  '^ weakness"  of  the  little  finger 
and  fourth  finger  also  vanishes  (as  I  have  before  insisted 
upon)  as  soon  as  we  learn  to  relax  the  rotary  exertion  to- 
wards the  thumb  which  turns  our  hand  into  its  level  posi- 
tion preparatory  to  playing,  and  learn  to  replace  that  rotary 
exertion  (towards  the  thumb)  by  one  towards  the  little 
finger,  when  we  wish  to  use  that  finger. 
'  See  Practice  Card,  No.  2:  "The  Rotation  Principle."— T.  M.  P.  S.  Press. 
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The  supposed  ^^ weakness"  of  the  Index  finger,  when 
that  is  used  while  the  thumb  sustains  its  note,  is  another 
of  those  fallacies  occasioned  by  non-recognition  of  the 
function  of  Forearm  rotation-adjustment,  or  else  due  to  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  just  given  as  to  its  application — that  the 
direction  of  the  rotary-exertion  must  always  be  from  the 
finger  that  has  played  and  towards  the  finger  that  is  to  play 
— so  long  as  the  '^Resting"  is  continuous. 

The  fault  is  occasioned  in  this  way:  to  use  the  thumb, 
we  must  exert  the  forearm  rotarily  towards  it  during  the 
act  of  Tone-production,  but  instead  of  at  once  ceasing  all 
superfluous  force  both  of  this  rotary  exertion  and  of  the 
corresponding  exertion  of  finger  and  hand,  the  fault  made 
is  to  prolong  these  exertions  heyond  the  moment  of  tone- 
emission,  prolonging  them  at  full  stress;  consequently  the 
Index-finger  has  no  basis  for  its  operation  and  hence  appears 
^'weak."  The  correction  obviously  is  to  relax  all  that  un- 
necessary strain,  instantly  sound  is  reached  (except  the 
slight  residue  to  keep  the  key  down  in  tenuto  or  legato), 
and  to  reverse  the  rotary  exertion  (towards  the  little  finger 
therefore)  and  thus  to  help  to  ^^ swing"  the  passage  on- 
wards from  thumb  to  Index.  But  let  us  go  a  little  further 
into  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  even  the  most  ignorant 
teachers,  anyway  of  recent  times,  have  recognized  the 
presence  of  rotary  changes,  solely  however  in  the  form  of 
tilting  movements  along  with  the  thumb  and  little-finger, 
where  these  happen  to  ^^ jostle"  each  other  or  closely  suc- 
ceed each  other;  but  what  has  quite  passed  observation 
is  the  fact  that  rotary  exertions  (or  muscular  adjustments) 
are  required  practically  for  every  note  in  every  kind  of  touch, 
although  there  need  not  be  the  slightest  movement,  rotarily, 
to  give  even  the  slightest  clue  to  the  process  enacted. 

The  truth  is  that  we  invariably  begin  by  applying  all  the 
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rotation  muscles — both  the  sets  of  forearm-twisting  muscles, 
and  that  what  we  have  to  learn  is  to  apply  only  the  par- 
ticular set  required  by  each  finger  under  the  greatly  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  sequence  of  its  entry,  and  that  while 
we  must  learn  to  apply  rotation  in  the  right  direction,  we 
must  also  learn  to  eliminate  (or  delete)  all  the  opposite 
(contrary)  rotary  exertions.  We  must  relax  those  con- 
trary exertions,  and  we  must  also  "relax"  all  efforts  re- 
quired to  make  each  tone,  no  matter  from  whence  derived, 
always  excepting  that  slight  residue  which  comes  under 
the  heading  of  "the  Resting." 

As  to  the  Httle  finger  and  thumb,  it  is  always  clear  enough 
in  which  direction  we  must  exert  the  forearm,  rotarily,  to 
help  them;  but  the  matter  is  not  always  so  clear  as  regards 
the  remaining  three  fingers,  since  the  rotary  exertions  em- 
ployed here  vary  with  the  order  in  which  these  fingers  are 
used  during  a  continuous  finger-passage.  This,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  during  a  finger-passage,  on  playing  from  one  finger 
to  another,  the  last  preceding  finger  acts  as  a  pivot,  however 
lightly  it  may  be  rested  upon — even  when  the  act  of  "Rest- 
ing" is  at  the  surface-level  of  the  keyboard,  as  in  Staccato 
and  in  swift  passages. 

Thus,  taking  the  five-finger  exercise  as  an  example,  and 
beginning  with  the  thumb,  we  shall  require  a  slight  rotary 
exertion  to  bring  the  hand  into  its  playing  position,  with  its 
palm  downwards.  Now,  as  the  thumb  should  continue  in 
contact  with  its  key  after  sounding  its  note,  the  next  finger  in 
order  (the  Index)  will  require  help  by  a  rotary  exertion 
towards  the  little  finger  side  of  the  hand — and  not  towards  the 
thumb  side  of  the  hand  as  would  be  the  case  were  that  finger 
(the  Index)  used  to  start  a  passage — and  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  "Resting"  to  be  transferred  with  the  thumb  as 
pivot.     The  next  fingers  in  order,  the  middle,  ring  and  little 
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fingers  will,  each  one,  require  rotary  help  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  was  requu'ed  for  the  Index  finger — that  is,  towards 
the  little  finger,  for  they  all  enter  in  the  same  order,  with  a 
preceding  finger  resting  on  the  keyboard  on  the  thumb  side, 
relatively  to  them.  We  thus  require  a  repetition  of  the  same 
little  rotary  exertion  for  each  of  these  four  fingers — and  not  a 
'^gradually  increasing  tilt  towards  the  little  finger"  as  some 
have  misunderstood  it.  The  four-finger  progression  back  to 
the  thumb  (to  complete  the  five-finger  exercise)  is  accom- 
panied by  four  little  rotary  actions  (exertions  or  jerks,  usu- 
ally without  movement)  each  one  given  towards  the  thumb- 
side  of  the  hand,  and  applied  as  the  ring  finger,  middle  finger 
and  Index  come  into  play,  respectively.  Of  course  if 
the  ^^five-finger  exercise"  is  more  complex,  and  not  merely 
straight  up  and  down,  then  the  changes  in  direction  of  the 
rotary  jerks  must  also  necessarily  be  correspondingly  com- 
plex. 

In  taking  a  scale  or  arpeggio,  the  direction  of  the  rotary 
exertions  are  also,  similarly,  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
order  in  which  the  fingers  come  into  play.  Confusion  may 
arise  when  the  thumb  is  ^Hurned  under"  or  the  fingers  are 
^ turned  over,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  succession  of  the 
notes  is  straight  ahead  while  the  finger-progression  is  not  so 
— the  finger-progression  (or  order)  turns  back  on  itself  and 
then  goes  on  again  at  those  turning  points  of  the  thmiib  or  of 
the  fingers.  There  will  be  no  confusion,  however,  if  we  re- 
member that  the  rule  remains  unaltered,  and  that  we  must 
apply  the  rotary  jerks  in  harmony  with  the  order  in  which  the 
fingers  succeed  each  other.  Thus,  when  we  turn  the  thumb 
''under,"  the  rotation  muscles  tend  to  twist  the  hand  and 
forearm  down  upon  the  thumb — although  the  note  made  by 
the  thumb  is  one  further  on  than  was  sounded  by  the  pre- 
ceding finger.     Similarly,  the  finger  that  ''passes  over"  the 
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thumb  is  helped  by  a  rotational  jerk  which  tends  to  twist  the 
hand  down  at  the  little-finger  side  of  the  hand — although  the 
note  itself  is  further  on  than  the  one  played  by  the  thumb. ^ 

In  the  meantime,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  are  all  this 
while  discussing  the  rotary  exertions  which  give  the  fingers 
the  basis  from  which  to  exert  the  force  necessary  to  produce 
their  notes,  although  there  need  not  he  any  movement  visible 
except  that  of  the  finger  itself.  Remember,  these  rotary 
jerks  do  not  necessarily  reveal  themselves  to  the  eye  as  move- 
ments in  a  five-finger  exercise,  or  in  any  other  finger-movement 
passage.  The  slight  rotary  vibration  which  does  accompany 
all  well-executed  and  free  ^^finger-passages"  is  however  al- 
ways evidence  enough  (to  the  experienced  eye)  of  the  pres- 
ence of  rotary  freedom  and  muscular  help  rotarily. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is,  that  if  we  do  allow  a  rotary 
movement  to  accompany  each  note  in  such  finger-passages, 
say,  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  these  rotary  exertions — and 
it  forms  indeed  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  process 
required — we  must  remember  then,  that  as  we  do  in  this 
case  make  an  actual  rotary  movement,  we  must  also  then  each 
time  make  a  return  rotary  movement  to  prepare  for  each 
next  note,  and  that  we  must  do  this  while  not  losing  our  hold 
upon  the  keyboard  with  the  finger  which  we  are  using  at  that 
moment  as  a  pivot — even  when  the  '^ Resting"  is  so  light  as 
to*  occur  at  the  key-surface  level,  as  in  the  case  of  staccato 
finger-passages,  etc. 

It  will  now  be  clear  why  so  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  section  of  my  "Relaxation  Studies"  dealing  with  the 
elucidation  of  the  Rotary  principle.^ 

^  Possibly  the  index-finger  forms  an  exception  to  tliis  otherwise  universal  rule; 
certainly  so,  when  it  is  "turned  over"  far — far  beyond  the  thumb's  note: 
it  is  then  best  helped  by  reiterating  the  rotation  towards  the  thumb. 

^  "Relaxation  Studies "—Bosworth  &  Co. 
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After  leading  up  to  the  necessity  of  this  rotary  adjustment 
through  some  simple  piece  or  study — one  should  invariably 
begin  the  real  study  of  this  aspect  of  Technique  apart  from 
the  keyboard,  by  taking  a  simple  rotary  movement,  emphasis- 
ing the  matter  by  using  a  little  wand  or  stick  and  striking 
sideways  with  this,  rotating  the  hand  first  downwards  at  the 
thumb-side  and  then  upwards,  as  shown  in  Section  D  of  the 
Rotation  Exercises. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  idea  of  free  rotary  movement  in 
both  directions,  another  preparatory  exercise  should  be  taken 
at  the  keyboard  itself.  The  thumb  and  the  little  finger  in 
turn  should  be  employed  as  the  pivot  upon  which  to  rotate, 
while  the  opposite  side  of  the  hand  is  gently  and  repeatedly 
swung  down  upon  the  keyboard,  only  to  its  surface  however 
— ^without  sounding  the  note  with  the  end-finger,  as  shown  in 
Section  C  of  the  ^^ Relaxation  Studies." 

Not  till  the  learner  has  thus  mastered  freedom  of  motion 
towards  the  keyboard,  will  he  be  able  to  undertake  the  next 
step  with  success,  that  of  making  the  requisite  effort  to 
sound  the  note  after  reaching  its  key — I  say  advisedly  the 
^'requisite  effort" — for  of  course  one  is  only  too  likely  to  try 
to  sound  the  note  while  using  quite  a  number  of  useless  and 
hampering  efforts. 


NOTE  II 

ARM- VIBRATION,  etc.^ 

Certain  strong  and  yet  rapid  passages  (both  in  the  form  of 
Finger-touches  and  Hand-touches)  need  some  arm-weight 
to  give  the  proper  tonal  value  to  them.  This  takes  the  form 
of  a  hybrid  second-third  Species.  In  such  touches,  the  arm — 
the  whole  arm — is  more  or  less  on  the  point  of  being  lapsed, 
and  in  this  finely  poised  condition  it  is  easily  "vibrated" 
(owing  to  reaction  from  the  key)  by  the  rapidly  repeated  im- 
petuses given  by  the  hand  and  fingers.  Or,  the  arm  may 
actually  be  slightly  released  continuously,  as  before  pointed 
out.  For  instance,  the  opening  finger-passages  of  Beet- 
hoven's E  flat  Concerto,  or  the  left-hand  hybrid  "Hand 
Touch"  passages  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  E  flat  Sonata,  Op.  31, 
require  such  "vibratory"  Arm. 

Without  some  slightly  released  arm-weight,  second  Species 
is  indeed  but  a  cold  thin  tone:  therefore,  in  such  "thick" 
finger-passages,  arm-weight  must  be  allowed  to  help,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  at  such  a  speed  a  true  third  Species 
Touch  is  not  possible ;  hence  the  hybrid  here  required.  The 
whole  arm  itself,  or  forearm  only,  may  be  actually  released 
continuously  (although  but  slightly),  or  its  necessary  vibra- 
tile  state  may  be  helped  by  rapid  reiterations  of  release  and 
self-support,  thus  again  helping  as  it  were  to  "swing"  the 
hand  and  fingers  with  the  keys.  Vide  p.  27,  etc.,  of  "The 
Act  of  Touch  ";  also  "First  Principles,"  p.  98,  and  "Relaxa- 
tion Studies,"  p.  81. 

1  Extracted  from  "Relaxation  Studies"  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Bos- 
worth. 
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It  is  quite  probable,  that  in  such  ^Sdbratory"  touches, 
shght  actions  of  the  arm  muscles  themselves  may  actuall}^ 
help  the  tone.  It  certainly  is  so  in  bent -finger  touch,  where 
the  upper  arm  is  of  course  in  a  "forwardly  supported"  state. 
No  doubt  the  vibrations  of  the  forearm  seen  in  all  such 
hybrid  touches,  and  also  in  true  "Second-species,"  has 
helped  to  mislead  certain  recent  German  writers  ^  into  the 
fallacy  that  "all  touch  consists  of  arm-throw ^^  and  that  "Arm- 
weight  is  ever  present" — a  fallacy  absurd  enough,  when  we 
are  able  to  recognize  all  the  classes  of  touch  produced  by 
arm  lapse  (thkd  Species),  and  again  those  exceedingly  light 
ones  sometimes  required,  and  produced  by  individual  finger- 
actions,  practically  quite  unaided  by  any  other  action,  or 
CHANGE  in  the  muscular  conditions  of  the  arm  and  hand  ^ — 
not  to  speak  of  the  so  often  required  second  species,  in  which 
the  arm  conditions  also  require  no  change  for  the  indi\ddual 
notes.^ 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  Weight  "is  ever  present" 
in  the  act  of  touch,  in  one  sense  that  is  perfectly  true,  but 
not  in  the  implied  sense.  Arm- weight  can  only  be  "present '' 
as  a  mass  of  inertia  unless  the  arm  is  separatel}^  released  for 
each  individual  note,  as  in  third  species.  The  slight,  but 
continuous  release  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Legato- 

1  Steinhausen  and  Breithaupt. 

2  That  is,  ''first  Species." 

^  Tliis  S}Tnpathetic  'Sdbration"  of  the  arm,  here  in  question,  which  arises 
in  rapid  passages,  pro^dded  the  arm  is  really  perfectly  "poised,"  has  also  been 
badly  misinterpreted  by  these  same  German  writers,  who  have  been  thereby 
led  to  give  a  most  dangerous  misdirection  to  the  student,  and  that  is,  that 
"the  hand  should  be  vibrated  by  the  arm!  " — thus  conveying  a  totally 
wrong  impression  of  the  true  process  required,  which  should  always  feel,  to  the 
player,  as  if  the  arm  were  vibrated  purely  bj^  the  reaction  of  the  rebounding 
keys,  and  through  the  necessary  hand-jerks  required  to  make  the  tone  in  such 
touches.  Set  No.  x^-iii.  of  my  "Relaxation  Studies"  indicates  the  right  im- 
pression, if  studied  according  to  the  directions  there  given. 
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resting,  or  for  "thickening"  the  tone  in  first  and  second 
species,  etc.,  as  before  pointed  out,,  does  not  at  all  come 
under  the  act  of  tone-production,  but  under  the  Act  of 
Resting.  In  all  such  light  first  and  second  species,  etc., 
where  the  arm  has  to  be  more  or  less  in  its  state  of  full  "self- 
support,"  one  cannot  indeed  too  strongly  insist  upon  its  being 
in  that  perfect  state  of  "poise"  which  I  have  urged  over 
and  over  again.  There  must  always  be,  in  such  touches, 
such  a  perfect  "poise"  of  it,  that  there  is  always  plenty  of 
"give"  or  elasticity  at  the  elbow,  so  that  the  arm  may  thus  be 
vibratorily  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  fingers  even  in  first 
species.  But  as  there  is  here  no  separate  release  of  the  arm 
for  each  note — as  we  make  no  change  in  its  muscular  condi- 
tion for  each  note,  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  Weight  here 
forms  part  of  the  act  of  tone-production.  It  can  only  be 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  Act  of  Resting.^ 

Otherwise  we  should  also  have  to  worry  about  the  re- 
actions of  our  body  as  forming  part  of  the  act  of  tone-pro- 
duction— reactions  which  certainly  do  exist  more  or  less  in 
every  form  of  touch,  anyway  as  Inertia ;  we  should  also  have 
to  consider  the  action  and  reaction  of  our  body  upon  the 
floor,  through  the  chair  we  are  seated  upon;  and  again  that 
upon  the  earth,  etc.  This  sufficiently  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  considering  Weight  as  part  of  the  act  of  tone-production 
when  no  change  is  made  relatively  to  it  before,  during  or 
after  that  act — an  act,  remember,  which  only  lasts  during 
the  moment  of  Key-descent,  whatever  we  may  do  after- 
wards, for  purposes  of  Legato,  etc. 

^  Also  see  Note  X. 


NOTE  III 

ON   PIANISSIMO   PLAYING 

In  speaking  of  ^^Weight-touch"  as  being  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  the  fullest  pp,  a  touch-device  should  here  be  al- 
luded to  which  greatly  facilitates  all  soft  playing.  It  is 
similar  to  the  mechanical  deface  employed  by  some  piano- 
forte makers  in  their  Uprights.  The  ''soft  pedal"  in  this 
case  merely  hfts  the  whole  of  the  hanmaers  closer  to  the 
strings,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  leverage  usually 
available  through  the  key  is  thereby  nulhfied — vide  p.  59, 
of  ''Act  of  Touch." 

In  playing  very  soft  passages,  similarly  with  our  fingers 
we  can  reduce  the  swing  of  the  hammer  from  its  approximate 
two  inches  of  movement  to  anything  less,  as  we  desire.  In- 
stead of  starting  the  act  of  tone-production  from  the  surface- 
level  of  the  key,  we  can  so  carefully  and  "gradually"  lower 
the  key  that  the  hammer-head  is  comparatively  close  to  the 
string  before  we  start  giving  it  the  true  tone-producing  smng- 
off .  In  this  case  we  play  as  it  were  from  a  point  in  key-descent 
about  half  way  down.  And  moreover,  this  key-cheating 
device  can  be  applied  in  quick  passages  as  well  as  in  slow 
ones.  It  is  surprising  how  much  greater  is  the  control  thus 
obtained  in  delicate  passages.  No  doubt  gradual  key-de- 
pression always  has  this  element  in  it.  This  form  of  Touch 
requires  very  careful  finger-control  indeed.  The  device  has 
been  described  on  page  185,  Note  No.  1,  and  also  on  page  122, 
Note  No.  2,  "Act  of  Touch."  The  two  front  phalanges  of 
the  finger  are  here  independenth^  held  with  quite  noticeable 
firmness  against  the  key-si^r/aces,  — for  this  slight  "wedging" 
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can  be  done  quite  well,  even  without  depressing  the  keys  at 
all.  This  grip  of  the  key  at  surface-level  (or  slightly  helow 
it)  is  easy  enough  to  encompass,  provided  we  leave  the  whole 
arm  (and  elbow)  in  that  perfectly  poised  condition  here  so 
often  insisted  upon — a  state  of  the  arm  always  required 
during  first  and  second  Species,  and  also  required  between 
each  of  the  tone-producing  impulses  of  third  Species. 

This  perfect  poise  of  the  arm  (and  elbow)  is  very  elusive — 
one  often  fancies  it  has  been  mastered,  when  really  it  has 
not  been  mastered  at  all.  Remember,  the  point  is,  that  the 
whole  arm  must  be  self-supported  so  elastically  that  while 
not  the  slightest  arm-weight  is  allowed  to  bear  upon  the  key- 
board, the  poise  of  the  arm  must  be  so  loose  and  accurate 
that  the  arm  is  on  the  very  point  of  falling  of  its  own  weight. 
If  this  point  is  thoroughly  mastered,  it  then  also  becomes 
quite  easy  to  give  a  slight  degree  of  continuous  arm-weight 
(either  of  the  fore  arm  only  or  of  the  whole  arm)  when  such 
is  required  during  natural  Legato,  or  in  the  hybrid  touches 
elsewhere  described.^ 

1  Vide  "Relaxation  Studies,"  Sets  II,  III,  VI,  and  VII,  etc.  Also  the  Notes 
Nos.  II,  IV,  etc.  of  these  "Commentaries." 


NOTE  IV 

THE   MERGING   OF  THE   THREE   SPECIES   OF  TOUCH- 
CONSTRUCTION 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  that  during  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  Music  the  three  foundational  "Species" 
of  touch  gradually  merge  one  into  the  other.  No  rigid,  sepa- 
rating distinctions  should  consciously  be  made  between  them 
when  we  have  actually  learnt  to  play — except  for  some  spe- 
cial point  of  practice. 

To  make  such  distinctions  consciously  during  performance 
would  ine^dtably  lead  to  artificiality,  and  would  prove  rather 
a  hindrance  than  a  help.  Analogously  in  painting — the 
three  primary  colours  are  only  rarely  employed  in  a  pure  and 
unmixed  state. 

Nevertheless,  to  gain  clear  ideas  of  the  rationale  of  Tech- 
nique (or  Touch)  we  must  first  learn  to  understand  these 
three  forms  (or  species)  of  Touch-construction  as  three  sepa- 
rate distinct  things;  and  must,  moreover,  first  master  these 
distinctions  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  employ  each  as  a  sepa- 
rate touch-form.  But  when  we  have  succeeded  in  this,  we 
must  then  learn  to  apply  them  without  drawing  any  distinc- 
tive fine  between  them — learn  to  apply  them  in  any  shade  or 
gradation  of  combination,  between  one  and  the  next. 

Thus  also,  we  shall  naturally  acquire  the  hybrid  forms 
which  span  the  interval  between  second  and  third  Species. 
For  we  shall  find  that  for  quick  passage-work,  both  piano  and 
forte,  the  most  constantly  required  touch  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
cross  (or  hybrid)  between  second  and  third  Species.  This 
hybrid  results   quite  natiu-ally,   if  we   are   always   careful 
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enough  to  attend  to  a  most  vital  point  connected  with  second 
Species,  and  that  is,  that  the  arm  must  never  be  held  rigidly 
in  our  attempts  to  "hold  it  off "  the  keys,  but  instead,  that  it 
must  be  held  so  loosely  supported,  accurately  balanced,  or 
poised,  as  to  be  almost  on  the  point  of  falling  of  its  own  weight. 
This  has  been  reiterated  over  and  over  again,  nevertheless 
readers  and  students  are  found  who  pass  it  by  without  notic- 
ing its  vital  bearing  on  all  passage-work.  ^ 

Provided  then,  that  we  learn  to  execute  our  "second 
species"  quite  correctly  as  to  this  point,  the  arm  will  then  be 
found  to  be  almost  lying  on  the  fingers  and  hand;  and  we  can 
also  then  at  will  relax  it  even  further — either  the  fore  arm 
only  or  the  whole  arm,  and  can  thus  allow  some  of  the  weight 
of  the  forearm,  or  of  the  whole  arm  to  lie  lightly  but  con- 
tinuously on  the  working  fingers;  and  the  result  of  this  will 
be,  that  the  tone  in  such  passage-work  will  be  thickened  far 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  true,  pure  second  Species.^ 
The  required  degree  of  such  extra  heavy  resting  is  of  course 
naturally  determined  by  the  speed  and  the  tone-character 
and  tone-amount  required  in  such  passages — the  higher  the 
speed  of  the  passage  the  greater  can  be  the  continuous  weight 
thus  carried  and  kept  floating  by  the  fingers,  provided  they 
work  energetically  enough  to  prevent  its  settling  on  the  key- 
beds,  which  would  of  course  defeat  its  very  purpose. 

Moreover,  provided  the  arm  is  thus  loosely  poised  or  bal- 
anced, or  is  (more  or  less  lightly)  even  resting  continuously 
upon  the  fingers,  we  shall  find  that  the  arm — the  forearm,  or 
the  whole  arm  up  to  the  shoulder — will  then  be  brought  into 
a  state  of  sympathetic  vibration  with  the  fingers — swinging 

'  See  ''Act  of  Touch,"  pp.  106,  112,  210  and  222,  etc.,  and  "First  Prin- 
ciples," page  10,  §35. 

^  In  such  touch,  the  weight  is  as  it  were  kept  floating  by  the  quickly  reiterated 
kicks  delivered  by  the  fingers  and  hands. 
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with  them  and  with  the  keys  in  their  movements,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  a  heavy  motor-car  comes  into  sympa- 
thetic vibration  with  the  recm-rent  impulses  of  its  httle 
engine.^ 

Here,  in  such  quick  passages,  in  a  sense  the  arm  does  help 
the  tone,  although  the  arm  is  actually  poised  (or  self-sup- 
ported) and  is  not  separately  lapsed  for  each  note  as  in  true 
third  Species;  but  for  slower  passages,  nevertheless,  we  must 
apply  this  true  third  Species,  with  its  arm-lapse  separately 
applied  for  each  note. 

We  see  therefore,  once  again,  why  the  properly  poised  arm, 
(or  elimination  of  the  rigidly  held  arm)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  of  Technique;  and  the  value  of  the  resultant 
hybrid  passage-touches  also  cannot  be  overrated — although 
useless  for  slow  melodies. 

But  the  teaching  of  these  hybrids  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  the  distinctions  between  second  and  third  Species 
have  been  thoroughly  grasped,  else  confusion  will  be  engen- 
dered in  the  student's  mind. 

To  sum  these  matters  up  : 

We  must  first  learn  how  key-motion  can  be  provoked,  either 
by  using  finger-exertions  alone,  with  loose-l^dng  hand — ''first 
species";  or  by  applying  hand-exertions  behind  the  finger 
for  each  note — ''second  species";  or  again,  for  fuller  and 
stronger  passages,  by  the  application  of  Arm-weight  individ- 
ually set  free  behind  the  finger  and  hand — "third  species." 

But  having  thus  recognized  from  what  components  the 
Touch-act  must  be  built  up,  we  must  then  allow  the  transi- 
tions between  these  three  species  to  supervene,  and  the  sooner 
we  eliminate  all  idea  of  really  separating  these  three  touch- 
forms,  the  better  for  us  musically,  and  technically.     There 

^  Refer  to  No.  II  of  these  "  Commentaries." 
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should  in  fact  be  no  break,  mentally,  between  first  and  third 
species  during  the  playing  of  Music. 

As  to  their  appropriate  application,  I  find  that  first  Species 
itself  (although  necessarily  studied  by  the  learner  and  classi- 
fied by  the  teacher,  because  of  the  fight  it  sheds  upon  the 
other  touch-forms)  is  but  rarely  required  in  actual  playing. 
Most  fight  agifity-passages  can  quite  well  be  executed  by 
second  Species — always  provided  the  arm  is  so  nicely  poised 
as  to  be  free  to  vibrate  along  with  the  finger-and-hand  im- 
pulses. But  with  increased  tempo  we  approximate  towards 
a  true  first  Species,  while  with  decreased  tempo  we  approxi- 
mate towards  a  true  third  Species,  which  last  must  supervene 
in  the  case  of  slow  passages  of  a  cantabile  nature.  More- 
over we  find  that  the  touch-forms  most  frequently  required 
for  passage-work  are  actually  the  transitional  ones  between 
second  and  third  Species,  the  '^hybrid"  forms  which  bridge 
the  gulf  between  these  two  Species;  commencing  for  softer 
passages  with  a  true  second  species,  and  as  the  tone  increases 
allowing  the  freely  poised,  vibratile  arm  at  first  to  relax  con- 
tinuously a  little  (either  whole-arm  or  fore-arm  only)  and 
then  gradually  to  break  up  into  a  true  third  Species  as  the 
tempo  admits  of  it.  A  good  example  of  such  transition  is 
found  in  the  whirling,  swirling  passage  that  forms  the  won- 
derful ending  of  Chopin's  Barcarolle; — the  final  notes  of  the 
last  descending  scale  become  a  full  third  Species,  for  I  inter- 
pret the  passage  as  a  great  Ruhato,  ending  with  a  huge  broad- 
ening towards  the  final  F  sharp  of  the  scale — and  towards 
the  following  concluding  octaves.^ 

^  Portions  of  the  above  appeared  in  the  author's  Lectures  "On  the  Founda- 
tions of  Pianoforte  Playing,"  first  deUvered  in  May,  1905. 


NOTE  V 

THE   USE    OF   BAD   TOUCH-FOKMS 

Also,  in  actual  performance,  we  sometimes  have  to  em- 
ploy what  are  actually  had  touch-forms.  In  the  Orchestra 
the  clash  of  the  cymbals  is  often  thoroughly  appropriate, 
however  ugly  the  effect  may  be  in  itself.  Thus,  occasion- 
ally at  the  Piano,  we  must  deliberately  force  our  tone. 

We  should  however  not  seek  to  obtain  this  thoroughly 
ugly  effect  by  a  rigid  drive  forwards  of  the  whole  arm,  which 
merely  kills  all  carrying  power,  knocks  the  strings  out  of 
tune,  and  even  endangers  their  very  existence.^  What 
we  should  do  for  such  rare  effects,  is  merely  to  insist  upon 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  key  in  place  of  the  usual  graded 
attack,  and  the  ''diive"  should  so  far  as  possible  be  given 
solely  by  the  forearm,  the  upper-arm  perhaps  shghtly 
tending  forward  with  it,  but  always  elastically  so.  In  this 
way  the  tone  is  made  very  sharp  in  quahty,  mthout  being 
stultified  and  shriekingly  ugly. 

Again,  certain  scale  rushes  may  sometimes  be  appro- 
priately executed  with  a  forced  finger-action — a  similar 
slight  forearm  drive  forcing  the  iSngers  to  an  exceptional 
effort. 

One  might  instance  the  two  scales  in  the  Coda  of  Chopin's 
G  minor  Ballade,  or  those  in  Brahms'  B  minor  Rhapsody. 
But  such  forced  touch  can  only  be  applied  pro^dded  the 

1  A  "cheap  and  nasty"  form  of  key  ?ms-attack  actually  insisted  upon  by 
some  teachers  (?)  incredible  though  this  may  seem  to  any  one  possessing 
any  musical  ear. 
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scale  or  passage  does  not  turn  on  itself.  In  other  climax- 
passages  the  hybrid  second-third  Species  with  its  freely 
vibrating  arm  must  suffice,  and  does  suffice— for  instance, 
the  passages  occurring  in  the  last  three  Hnes  of  Chopin's  A 
flat  Ballade. 


NOTE  VI 

'^flat'^  v.     ^^bent"  finger  tone  limits 

The  remarks  as  to  the  tone-limits  of  ^'Flat"  finger  on 
page  224,  on  page  225  with  its  Note^  and  on  page  228,  etc., 
of  the  ''Act  of  Touch '^  must  not  be  misconstrued. 

A  very  strong-fingered  player  may  employ  flat  finger  even 
in  running  passage-work  requiring  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  tone.  The  limit  of  flat-finger  tone  in  such  pas- 
sage-work varies  therefore  with  the  muscular  development 
of  the  player.  Such  passages  as  in  the  last  three  lines  of 
Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat,  just  mentioned,  however  require 
''bent"  finger  from  every  player  to  enable  the  necessary 
climax  to  be  obtained  with  sufficient  brilliance. 


NOTE  VII 

THE   ARTIFICIAL   LEGATO   ELEMENT 

A  few  additional  words  would  here  seem  to  be  necessary, 
as  the  Note  in  the  Appendix  to  Part  III,  p.  271,  etc.,  of  the 
^'Act  of  Touch"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clear  enough 
on  this  point.  '^Artificiar'  Legato,  it  must  be  understood, 
is  a  form  of  Legato,  or  Tenuto,  occurring  quite  as  often  in 
Music  as  the  form  which,  in  our  teaching,  we  have  termed 
"Natural"  Legato.  Moreover,  the  student  should  proceed 
to  the  study  of  this  artificial  legato  so  soon  as  he  has  under- 
stood and  mastered  the  difference  between  Staccato  and 
natural  Legato. 

The  difference  between  natural  Legato  and  Staccato,  it 
will  be  remembered,  depends  entirely  on  the  difference  in 
the  Resting-weight. 

In  natural  Legato  we  have  a  mere  cold,  pure  Legato — just. 
Legato  and  no  more.  It  is  obtained  by  compelling  the  fingers 
to  connect  each  sound  precisely  to  the  next  one,  through  the 
light  (but  sufficient)  weight  left  resting  upon  them  by  the 
arm  for  this  purpose — the  partly  released  weight  of  the 
whole  arm  in  flat-finger  technique,  and  the  partly  released 
weight  of  the  fore  arm  only  in  the  case  of  bent-finger  tech- 
nique. 

In  artificial  Legato,  on  the  contrary,  the  finger  and  hand 
make  the  Tenuto  or  Legato  independently  of  any  release  of 
arm- weight.  In  this  form  of  Legato  each  finger  (helped  by 
the  hand)  "acts  on  its  own" — apart  from  the  tone-pro- 
ducing action;  finger  and  hand  together  press  very  slightly 
upon  the  keybeds,  and,  owing  to  the  resulting  reaction, 
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also  upwards  against  the  arm;  they  thus  ''jam''  or  wedge 
themselves  between  key  and  arm,  very  gently  and  subtly 
indeed,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  to  ensure  the  key  being 
kept  depressed  until  (owing  to  the  timed  cessation  of  the  action 
of  the  finger  and  hand  which  provoked  it)  this  gentle  w^edg- 
ing  (or  ''pressure")  is  allowed  to  vanish.  The  fingers  are 
here  not  compelled  into  a  general  sustaining  (legato-pro- 
ducing) action  by  any  superimposed  w^eight  as  in  Natural 
Legato,  and  their  action  is  therefore  more  individual,  and 
more  quickly  contrastible. 

To  make  the  difference  clear,  take  the  case  of  the  every- 
day experience  of  sitting  on  a  chair.  If  the  chair  support 
is  suddenly  withdrawn,  our  legs  will  be  compelled  to  take 
the  weight  of  our  body — provided  our  feet  be  properly 
placed  as  a  preliminary;  that  is,  the  weight  set  free  will 
compel  the  legs  to  act  by  reflex  action,  and  the  weight  will 
thus  take  effect  upon  the  floor,  automatically!  But  the 
weight  of  our  body  can,  as  we  know,  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  floor  mthout  any  withdrawal  of  the  chair;  all 
we  have  to  do  is  purposely  to  act  against  the  floor  with  our 
feet  and  legs — as  in  rising  from  the  chair.  The  difference 
is,  that  in  the  first  case  the  action  is  compelled  by  the  Weight 
set  free,  whereas  in  the  second  case  the  action  against  the 
floor  is  du-ectly,  from  the  first,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

This  extra,  "artificial"  or  "pressure"  Legato-element 
is  required  for  all  inflections  of  Legato  and  Tenuto,  and  also 
when  we  require  a  single  note  (or  but  few  notes)  of  a  Dura- 
tion contrasting  with  the  rest  of  a  passage.  It  is  appli- 
cable alike  in  Staccato  passages,  when  we  wish  to  make 
certain  notes  Legato  or  Tenuto,  and  in  Legato  passages, 
when  we  wish  to  make  certain  notes  more  than  Legato,  i.  e., 
Legatissimo — that  beautiful  overlapping  effect  without 
which  much  of  the  charm  of  a  Cantabile  passage  would  be 
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absent.  Clearly  therefore,  this  comparatively  non-auto- 
matic ^^ artificial"  Legato-element  is  indeed  of  great  con- 
sequence, musically— without  it,  for  instance,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  either  Bach  or  Chopin  I  ^ 

1  For  a  clear  exposition  of  the  application  of  these  means  of  expression,  vidt 
the  author's  Lectures  on  "T/ie  Principles  of  Interpretation.^^ 


NOTE  VIII 

THE   DISTINCTION   BETTV^EEN  FORE   ARM  AND  WHOLE   ARM 
WEIGHT  AND   MOVEMENT 

When  clear  notions  have  been  gained  as  to  the  presence 
and  absence  of  lapsed  Arm-weight,  further  distinctions  must 
be  insisted  upon. 

Certain  passages  which  require  ar-m-movement  are  never- 
theless not  ponderous  enough  to  require  third  Species  touch 
with  the  whole  arm  more  or  less  released;  also,  passages 
ma}^  be  too  quick  for  whole-SiTm.  movement,  while  too  slow 
for  a  natural  hand-movement  only.  Here  then  naturally 
arises  a  movement  of  the  forearm  only,  which  thus  as  it  were 
bridges  over  the  gap  between  whole-arm  movement  and 
hand-movement.  Such  fore-arm  movement  may,  when  it 
reaches  the  key,  take  the  form  of  a  third  Species  of  touch,  or 
it  may  take  the  form  of  a  hybrid  approximating  towards  a 
second  Species,  depending  upon  the  application  or  omission 
of  upper-arm  weight;  that  is,  the  movement  may  be  that  of 
the  forearm  alone,  while  this  does  not  prevent  our  letting 
whole-Qim.  Weight  take  effect  at  the  last  moment.  For 
brilliant  playing,  movements  of  the  forearm  alone  are  indeed 
more  deskable  than  those  of  the  whole  arm.  Such  fore-arm 
movements  are  also  the  natm^al  accompaniment  of  ^' thrust- 
ing" or  ^^bent"  finger  technique,  and  they  actually  thus 
colour  an  artist's  whole  performance. 

In  speaking  of  arm-weight,  it  should  here  also  be  pointed 
out  that  with  ''thrusting"  touch  we  only  can  use  the  Weight 
of  the  forearm  alone.  For  the  upper  arm  must  inevitably  be 
at  least  in  a  forwardly-sitpported  state  when  we  use  the 
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thrusting  or  bent  finger,  although  the  upper  arm  may  even 
at  times  be  allowed  to  act  forwards  in  addition — an  exceed- 
ingly gentle  action,  however.  If  the  whole  limb  is  properly 
used,  it  will  indeed  always  be  so  elastic  and  free,  that  it  will 
seem  to  the  player  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  arm  were 
employed  even  in  such  ^ thrusting''  touch.  Wherefore,  it 
is  best  not  to  call  attention  to  this  distinction  between  fore- 
arm and  whole-arm  weight  until  the  student  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  broad  principle  of  Weight.^ 

The  previous  broad  statements  as  to  Legato-resting  must 
also  be  modified  in  line  with  this  fact, — ^when  we  use  '' thrust- 
ing" touch,  the  Resting  cannot  then  be  that  of  the  whole- 
arm  weight,  it  must  be  fore-arm  weight  only  which  is  really 
used,  possibly  helped  by  a  very  slight  forward  action  of  the 
whole  arm  in  strenuous  passages^although  it  should  always 
feel  like  ^^ whole-arm  weight." 

We  see  however  that  these  distinctions  between  Fore-arm 
and  Upper-arm  weight  and  movement  are  very  important  in 
performance.  They  have  been  thoroughly  explained  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Arm-elimination  tests"  (Set  III  of  "Re- 
laxation Studies")  and  we  again  see  why  these  should  be  so 
carefully  practised.^ 

^  Proper  attention  to  the  note-to-note  rotary  changes  of  the  fore-arm  will 
usually  ensure  a  "  free  elbow  "  without  further  trouble.     See  page  3. 

^  Also  see  page  213,  "Act  of  Touch,"  Test  No.  Ill,  and  Note  No.  4  on 
that  page. 


NOTE  IX 

THE    PURPOSE    OF   ARM-WEIGHT 

The  actual  purpose  of  weight  is  often  misunderstood;  the 
incorrect  notion  being  that  the  greater  the  weight  the  quicker 
will  this  descend  with  the  key!  That  this  is  a  totally  inac- 
curate view  the  following  experiment  will  demonstrate. 
Take  a  pencil  and  a  poker  and  drop  them  simultaneously. 
You  will  find  that  both  reach  the  ground  at  precisely  the 
same  moment.  True,  when  they  do  reach  the  ground  the 
one  will  have  far  more  force  to  set  free  than  the  other, 
and  no  doubt  that  partly  explains  the  difference  we  hear  in 
tone-quality  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  whole-arm 
weight,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  greater  weight  does  not 
move  any  quicker!  No,  but  the  greater  weight  does  per- 
mit us  to  exert  our  finger  and  hand  to  better  advantage ; — 
it  allows  us  to  obtain  greater  key-speed  from  the  exertion  of 
those  two  little  levers  (the  finger  and  the  hand),  because  they 
have  a  better  basis  to  work  from  when  arm-weight  is  relaxed 
than  when  it  is  not. 


NOTE  X 

THE   FUNCTION   OF   THE   BODY-MUSCLES 

A  Manchester  critic  in  reviewing  my  "Relaxation  Studies" 
suggested  that  the  very  title  of  these  exercises  "is  an  exag- 
geration/' which  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  Preface,  in  which  I  point  out,  that 
all  good  Technique  (in  the  first  place)  depends  upon  various 
forms  of  "Relaxation."     For  instance: 

1)  On  the  relaxation  of  all  effort  contrary  to  the  one  re- 
quired. 

2)  On  the  relaxation  of  the  arm-supporting  muscles,  when 
Weight  is  required,  and  finally  (and  that  had  quite  escaped 
our  critic) — 

3)  On  the  prompt  relaxation  {i.e.,  cessation)  of  all  effort 
meant  for  tone  at  the  very  moment  of  its  emission. 

The  same  critic  also  imagines  I  have  "not  gone  far 
enough,"  since  I  have  not  dwelt  "on  the  function  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  used  in  piano-playing"!  Lest  this  should 
be  misunderstood  by  others,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  point 
out,  that  while  the  body  does  in  a  sense  participate,  it  cer- 
tainly never  does  so  actively  (by  change  of  its  muscular  con- 
ditions)— except  in  the  case  of  atrocious  players  who  force 
their  tone  with  sheer  brute  force,  as  if  they  were  pushing  a 
barrow  or  knocking  down  a  bull.  Indeed,  there  should  be 
no  action  of  the  body  at  all  in  the  act  of  touch  itself,  the 
body  should  merely  participate  as  a  huge  base  of  dead- 
weight or  Inertia,  just  as  the  Arm  itself  may  be  said  to  partic- 
ipate when  in  the  "self-supported"  state — for  the  arm  then 
also  serves  merely  as  a  mass  of  Inertia,  and  thus  as  a  basis 
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for  the  operations  of  the  finger  and  hand  in  first  and  second 
Species  of  touch,  and  other  hybrid  and  related  touches.  As  the 
body  should  never  participate  actively  in  the  act  of  touch, 
i.e.,  should  never  change  its  state,  muscularly,  during  or 
for  that  act,  it  would  be  folly  to  consider  it  as  part  of  our  con- 
ception of  the  touch-act;  indeed  such  considerations  would 
only  hamper  instead  of  help.  Truly,  the  chair  we  are  seated 
upon  is  also  an  intermediary  in  the  act  of  touch — in  a  wide 
but  unpractical  sense.  But  this  again  implies  the  floor  as 
a  ''basis."  The  floor  demands  the  Earth,  the  Earth  the 
Sun,  and  the  Sun  in  its  trn^n  the  Universe  at  large ! 

Yes,  theoretically  no  doubt,  ''each  movement  of  a  grain  of 
sand  changes  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Universe!" 

But  sm^ely  this  is  mere  quibbling  over  words,  and  we,  as 
teachers,  have  quite  enough  to  do  if  we  would  enable  our 
pupils  to  succeed  in  mastering  the  act  of  touch  and  the  laws 
and  practice  of  Interpretation,  mthout  worrying  ourselves 
and  our  pupils  with  word-quibbles  which  do  not  in  the  least 
advance  matters.^ 

^  Also  see  last  two  paragraphs  of  Note  II. 


NOTE  XI 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  KEY-STRIKING  AND  TRUE   PIANO- 
FORTE  TOUCH 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  {vide  for  instance 
the  Note  on  page  96,  ^^Act  of  Touch")  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  allude  specifically  to  this  wild  folly  of  the  now 
happily  exploded  old  German  Schools,  were  it  not  that 
books  are  even  now  issued  which  try  to  perpetuate  this 
primitive  and  childish  doctrine,  that  touch  at  the  Piano 
consists  of  tapping  at  the  key-levers  by  ^'finger-action"  or 
^'knuckle  action"  alone — with  all  its  consequent  folly  of 
extreme  finger-raising  and  incessant  exercise-practice.  I 
found  it  even  stated  in  one  such  '' instruction"  book,  re- 
cently issued,  that  ''all  the  great  players  and  teachers  of 
the  past"  have  done  so,  although  the  fact  remains  that  no 
player  who  ever  played  with  any  success  ever  did  hit  at  the 
keys  or  could  have  done  so. 

Even  Charles  Czerny  recommends  that  the  finger  should 
reach  the  key  ^^  without  any  actual  hlow/^  and  that  the  keys 
must  be  "pressed  down!^^  ^ 

Moreover,  when  some  really  musical  teachers  have  mis- 
takenly insisted  upon  such  tapping  at  and  hitting  down 
of  the  keys,  and  their  faulty  directions  have  been  hterally 
obeyed,  they  have  invariably  tried  to  nullify  the  bad  re- 
sults of  their  own  directions  (bad  tone  and  badly  applied 
tone)   by  vehemently  insisting  on  the  pupil  being  "more 

^  Charles  Czerny,  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  the  Art  of  Playing  " — 
English  translation,  R.  Cocks  &  Co.,  1842. 
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careful" — with  the  final  result,  that  the  pupil  would  then 
unconsciously   disobey   the   injunction   as   to   hitting,    and 

would    instead   carefully take   hold   of    each    key   and 

^^ carefully"  move  it  down  with  full  musical  purpose,  and 
without  any  hitting  worth  mentioning ! 

All  such  fallacies  arise  from  the  ^^Till-Eulenspieger'  like 
attempt  to  analyse  Piano  touch  from  the  look  of  it. 

Let  us  re-state  the  points.  Ample  movements  towards 
the  keyboard,  although  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  finger 
and  hand  movements,  are  nevertheless  not  to  be  condemned 
when  there  is  time  for  them.  They  are  healthy,  and  allow 
us  to  feel  whether  we  are  using  our  limbs  freely  or  not;  and 
in  the  case  of  arm-movements,  as  they  permit  the  large 
inertia-mass  of  the  arm  to  be  brought  under  way  before  the 
key  is  reached,  they  also  allow  the  arm  to  attain  greater 
speed  actually  during  key  descent.  But  although  such 
movement  towards  the  key  may  be  swift  enough  to  seem  like 
a  blow  to  the  eye-sense,  yet  for  a  musically-intended  sound 
it  never  can  be  of  that  nature  in  reality.  To  enable  us  to 
choose  aright  the  force  which  will  provide  the  intended 
musically-appropriate  sound,  we  are  compelled  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  key  itself — and,  as  so  often  aheady  insisted 
upon,  we  must  feel  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  how  much 
force  the  key  actually  requires  to  provoke  it  into  its  required 
speed  for  each  note.  That  judgment  can  only  possibly  be 
derived  by  feeling  the  key's  resistance  before  and  during 
descent — a  resistance  which  varies  with  the  speed  at  which 
we  try  to  impel  it.  A  good  billiard  player  or  a  good  tennis 
player  in  fact  not  only  feels  the  '^resistance"  of  his  tool 
before  contact  with  his  ball,  but  also  feels  that  of  the  ball 
during  contact — consciously  or  unconsciously! 

If,  then,  we  do  attend  to  key-movement  (during  its  quarter 
of  an  inch)  we  may  possibly  succeed  in  expressing  what  we 
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have  musically  conceived,  but  if  we  do  not  give  such  at- 
tention to  the  resisting  and  moving  key,  then  our  results 
will  inevitably  be  music-less — ^because  the  act  of  perform- 
ance has  not  really  been  prompted  by  our  brains.  And  all 
players,  past  and  present,  who  have  succeeded  in  express- 
ing themselves  have  had  to  learn  this,  whether  they  started 
with  correct  notions  or  incorrect  ones. 

The  two  following  experiments  are  usually  found  con- 
clusive.^ 

I) :  Have  a  light  wooden  hammer  constructed, 
with  a  very  freely  working  hinge  in  the  centre  of  its 
shank.  On  striking  at  the  keys  with  this,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  depress  them  into  sound — since 
the  hinge  eliminates  all  trace  of  any  "  folio  wing-on  "  ac- 
tion— ^which  is  usually  unconsciously  given  to  some 
extent  even  by  the  supposed  ^^key-hitters/'  else  they 
would  fail  to  sound  any  notes  at  all. 

II):  Place  a  light  piece  of  wood  (a  flat  ruler,  etc.) 
across  a  number  of  keys.  Now  attack  the  wood  in 
three  ways : — 

Firstly,  try  really  to  hit  wood  and  keys  down,  but 
without  any  "  f ollowing-on "  action — no  sound  can 
result. 

Secondly,  place  fingers  on  the  wood,  and  push  the 
whole  down,  thus  sounding  the  notes. 

It  is  useful  in  this  case  to  cease  the  action  so  accu- 
rately as  to  allow  the  keys  to  rebound,  and  thus  cause 
Staccato — a  most  instructive  lesson  therefore  also  in 
this  sense. 

Finally,  come  upon  the  piece  of  wood  from  some 
inches  of  distance,   and  feeling  its  resistance  as  you 

1  From  my  Lectures  "On  the  Foundations  of  Piano  Playing." 
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reach  it,  do  now  ^^ follow-on"  and  sound  the  notes — 
and  do  this  without  stopping  on  the  way. 

This  last  step  indeed  forms  the  most  convincing  and  easily 
understood  lesson  as  to  what  constitutes  the  act  of  tone-pro- 
duction, and  also  the  un-Sict — the  cessation  required  for 
Staccato. 


NOTE  XII 

THE   DOCTRINE    OF   KEY-BED    SQUEEZING 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  veteran  teachers  who  cannot 
change  the  habits  of  mind  and  doctrines  enforced  through- 
out a  whole  Hfetime  of  misconception,  but  it  seems  incredible 
that  younger  minds  can  also  be  found  thus  closed  to  a  per- 
ception of  certain  elementary  facts! 

The  explanation  may  be  the  mere  ^'callowness  of  youth/' 
or  the  insufficient  attention  given  to  elementary  Science- 
training  in  our  schools,  or  the  strange  incapacity  for  clear 
reasoning  so  common  amongst  average  musicians  and  artists. 

One  book  has  indeed  recently  been  issued  avov/edly  with 
the  purpose  of  controverting  some  of  the  most  self-evident 
facts  of  the  ^'Act  of  Touch/'  and  although  the  author  very 
kindly  withholds  public  mention  of  my  name,  he  quotes 
copiously  from  my  pages.  Obviously  this  attack  is  based  on 
his  misunderstanding  of  a  certain  modern  psychologist's 
works,  which  have  evidently  been  scanned  as  superficially  as 
my  own.  The  phrase,  ^^  there  must  he  a  correspondence  between 
an  emotion  and  its  physical  expression^ ^  has  been  misread  and 
perverted  into  meaning,  that  our  sense  of  musical  continuity 
demands  that  at  the  Pianoforte  we  must  fulfil  this  Continu- 
ity, physically,  by  continuing  our  tone-producing  efforts 
throughout  each  phrase,  or  complete  emotional  statement! — 
thus  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  in  Rhythmical  Continuity 
and  in  the  physical  '^  Act  of  Resting"  (which  I  have  so  much 
insisted  upon)  we  do  have  such  ^'physical  correspondence" 
perfectly  fulfilled !  Such  incredible  mis-reasoning  is  of  course 
only  another  proof  how  ^^a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."    It  would  seem  waste  of  words  to  allude  to  such  mis- 
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ideas  were  it  not  that  the  printed  page  often  carries  false 
weight  with  some  minds. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  such  mis-reasoning  to  its 
logical  conclusion  to  prove  its  folly,  for  it  would  involve  the 
dictum,  that  to  express  really  strong  emotion  one  should 
so  strenuously  force  oneself  unremittingly  against  the  key- 
beds  as  to  preclude  one's  sounding  any  notes  beyond  the  first 
one;  and  in  the  case  of  unemotional  music,  one  should  touch 
the  keyboard  so  lightly,  as  again  to  preclude  one's  sounding 
any  notes  at  all ! 

Finally,  we  find  it  asserted  by  the  same  author  that  ^Hhe 
sounds  that  are  silent"  are  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
^ telepathy"  is  hinted  at  as  the  solution!  From  this  we 
should  infer  that  our  author  must  have  but  a  vague  percep- 
tion of  the  vital  importance  in  musical  interpretation  of 
Duration-contrasts  and  those  of  Rubato — as  vague  a  per- 
ception of  these  indeed  as  of  the  laws  governing  Touch;  and 
that  psychology-dabbling  further  has  warped  that  power  of 
matter-of-fact  analysis  which  can  render  such  every-day 
facts  of  Interpretation  available  for  practical  teaching. 

Proof  that  such  would-be  critics  do  not  even  take  the 
trouble,  before  rushing  into  print,  to  read  through  the  books 
they  wish  to  controvert,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  I  am  actu- 
ally accused  of  wishing  to  '^separate  Technique  from  Inter- 
pretation," whereas  I  perpetually  urge  and  re-urge  that  these 
two  things  must  never  he  separated  in  Practice!  In  '^ First 
Principles"  I  even  insist  that  ^^a  child  must  never  be  allowed 
to  sound  so  much  as  three  notes  in  succession"  at  its 
first  lesson,  '^without  a  musical  (rhythmical)  purpose  in 
view."  And  again  the  inseparability  of  Technique  and  In- 
terpretation is  fully  explained  in  the  very  first  chapter  of 
^Hhe  Act  of  Touch!"  True,  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  me- 
chanical facts  and  interpretational  facts  at  one  and  the  same 
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moment  without  creating  a  mere  jumble-book.  But  unless 
we  can  analyse  a  phenomenon  into  its  components  we  can- 
not hope  to  build  it  up  by  synthesis;  and  therefore  the  '^Act 
of  Touch"  was  devoted  purely  to  an  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  the  Technique  of  Tone-production,  Agihty  and  Duration, 
as  explained  also  in  its  first  chapter.  To  deal  in  addition 
with  the  other  facts  of  Interpretation  would  indeed  have  re- 
quired several  volumes  in  place  of  one! 

As  there  are  also  others  who  still  regard  the  key-pads  as 
tone-producers,  it  is  worth  while  repeating  some  of  the  main 
objections  to  this  wasting  of  force  upon  the  pads  under  the 
keys.  The  objections  are  twofold,  musical  and  mechanical: 
— Musically  it  is  fatal,  because  if  we  apply  to  the  key-bed  (or 
pad)  the  force  by  means  of  which  we  intend  to  produce  a 
sound,  it  follows  that  the  force  thus  used  will  not  "produce  the 
intended  musical  effect — for  the  force  chosen  will  be  more  or 
less  mis-spent  on  more  firmly  forcing  the  Piano  upon  the 
floor,  instead  of  producing  that  particular  motion  of  the  key 
which  would  represent  the  mechanical  consummation  of  our 
musically-intended  sound. ^  Hence,  when  playing  under 

such  fallacious  ideas,  we  cannot  possibly  so  accurately 
express  our  musical  feeling  as  we  do  when  we  succeed  in 
provoking  the  key-motions  really  corresponding  to  our 
musical  requirements. 

Again,  mechanically  it  is  fatal,  because  if  we  continue  to 
apply  the  full  force  required  for  a  mezzo-forte  or  forte  beyond 
the  moment  of  sound  emission,  the  finger  used  will  firmly 
wedge  itself  between  the  key  and  the  superimposed  levers 
(the  hand  and  arm)  and  will  by  this  action  disable  to  that 
extent  the  subsequent  fingers  from  doing  their  work — owing 
to  the  basis  for  their  useful  operation  being  taken  from  them 

^  That  is,  the  force  thus  misapplied  does  not  produce  the  intended  effect, 
musically. 
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by  the  earlier-used  finger.  That  some  fancy  they  can  never- 
theless influence  a  tone  through  the  key-pads  has  a  quite 
obvious  explanation.  When  they  purpose  squeezing  the 
key-bed  they  carry  the  key  down  in  a  different  fashion  to  what 
they  do  when  purposing  no  such  folly — only  their  minds  are 
too  incapable  of  self-analysis  to  allow  them  to  perceive  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  process  they  are  engaged  upon. 

Also,  they  may  be  misled  by  the  fact,  that  we  can  squeeze 
the  key  upon  its  bed  and  nevertheless  obtain  quite  a  good 
tone  (in  the  case  of  a  slow  progression)  provided  we  do  take 
great  care  to  finish  making  the  tone  we  want  before  commenc- 
ing the  futile  process  of  squeezing  flat  the  pads  under  the  keys.  ^ 

Such  foolish  notions  moreover  usually  point  to  a  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  true  rationale  of  touch,  muscularly. 
They  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  separate  fingers 
cannot  possibly  make  a  tone  ^^on  their  own,"  but  that  they 
must  have  a  sufficiently  firm  basis  for  their  operation,  the 
degree  of  stability  required  from  such  basis  depending  upon 
the  force  required  from  the  fingers,  in  each  and  every  case. 
This  basis  (as  made  plain  in  the  "Act  of  Touch"  and  in 
''First  Principles")  may  be  provided  either  solely  by  the 
loose-lying  hand,  or  by  the  hand  actively  exerted,  or  by  the 
inertia  of  the  more  or  less  loosely  poised  arm,  or  relaxed  arm, 
or  even  in  rare  cases  exerted  arm. 

Those  whose  minds  are  incapable  of  grasping  such  ele- 
mentary mechanical  facts  will  surely  land  themselves  in 
quagmires  if  they  venture  into  the  arena  of  discussion. 
They  should  be  content  to  accept  the  formulae  of  those  whose 
reasoning  faculty  suffices  at  least  to  cope  \\dth  such  quite 
elementary  facts;  facts  even  within  the  grasp  of  intelligent 
children  whose  minds  have  not  been  warped  by  misdirections. 

^  So  far  as  the  tone  is  concerned  all  that  really  matters  is  that  we  accomplish 
the  making  of  it  "early  enough"  during  key-de§cent^3efore  it  is  too  late. 


NOTE  XIII 

THE   MUSIC-TEACHER   V.   THE    PEDANT 

While  we  cannot  be  said  to  teach  Pianoforte  playing  at  all 
unless  we  do  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  most  direct  way  pos- 
sible how  to  use  his  ears,  and  how  to  obtain  from  the  instru- 
ment and  from  his  muscles  any  and  every  effect  he  may 
need  to  enable  hun  to  express  what  he  sees  musically; 
obviously  it  remains  equally  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
musical  results  unless  we  teach  him  not  only  Pianoforte 
playing  but  also  teach  him  to  perceive  musical  feeling. 

And  upon  this  point  I  find  there  is  much  misconception 
and  ignorance.  By  "knowledge  of  music "  is  too  often  under- 
stood a  mere  passing  acquaintance  based  upon  one  or  two 
hearings  of  a  number  of  musical  works — the  mere  general 
sound  of  these,  often  indeed  merely  their  names;  knowledge 
of  music,  on  the  contrary,  should  really  mean  not  only  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  form  and  construction  of  musical 
works,  but  above  all  things  a  real  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  these  works — their  emotional  meaning — the  mood 
expressed  in  every  bar  of  them.  I  find  teachers  of  Theory 
imagining  it  is  they  who  are  teaching  "Music"  because  they 
are  teaching  their  pupils  to  write  down  such  perceptions  of 
Music  as  the  pupils  happen  to  have  acquired.  Or  they 
think  they  are  teaching  the  perception  of  music,  by  talking 
of  the  outside,  the  mere  shell  of  a  number  of  musical  works, 
and  because  they  teach  the  verbiage  necessary  to  label  the 
various  floors  (kitchens  and  attics  and  chord-fm-niture,  etc.) 
comprised  in  great  musical  works,  and  the  laws  of  musical 
grammar  evident  in  them.     I  have  even  heard  Theorists 
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speak  with  contempt  of  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
teach  the  performance  of  musical  works — even  incredulous 
that  the  Piano-specialist  or  the  Voice-speciahst  may  really 
be  teaching  music — the  perception  of  the  feeling  of  Music — 
to  far  more  practical  purpose  than  these  very  theorists! 

The  truth  is,  that  teaching  Music — the  perception  of 
musical-feeling — does  not  consist  in  teaching  people  to  name 
glibly  the  various  imi^iG-substances,  nor  does  it  consist  in 
teaching  people  to  write  down  their  musical  feehngs,  and 
the  laws  to  be  observed  if  that  is  to  be  done  successfully; 
no,  even  that  is  no  more  teaching  Music  than  is  the  mere 
teaching  of  Piano  or  Voice  technique.  True,  we  cannot  be 
said  to  teach  a  composer  his  trade,  his  technique,  unless 
we  do  teach  huii  how  to  bring  his  thoughts  down  on  paper 
and  teach  him  also  how  to  think — how  to  use  his  reasoning 
power  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  mil  know  how  to  build 
up  the  musical  structure  (of  all  kinds  of  musical  substances) 
which  shall  best  express  his  moods  and  feelings;  just  as, 
again,  we  cannot  be  said  to  teach  a  performer  his  business 
unless  we  do  all  the  time  teach  him  to  analyse  thoroughly 
the  structm^e  of  musical  works,  and  teach  him  besides  how 
to  make  the  instrument  exactly  respond  to  what  he  thus 
perceives  in  the  w^ay  of  structure.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not 
teaching  Music  at  all  unless  we  do  all  along  make  the  pupil 
(be  he  embryo  composer  or  embryo  pianist)  perceive  better 
every  day  the  spuit,  the  feeling,  the  emotional,  the  dram- 
atic, the  poetic,  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful  in  Music,  and 
all  the  time  insist  that  the  Technique  of  writing  down  notes, 
— or  playing  them — is  purely  a  vehicle  to  express  such  Per- 
ceptions. 

In  a  word,  we  can  only  learn  to  perceive  Music,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  either  through  the  use  of  our  own  aural- 
analytical  faculty,  or  through  its  feeling  being  made  clear 
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to  US  either  by  explanation,  or  through  the  medium  of  actual 
performance;  and  the  greater  the  performer  and  the  greater 
the  teacher  who  hereby  helps  us  young  students  or  old 
students,  the  quicker  shall  we  learn — not  only  through  our 
reason  but  through  our  emotions.^ 

Therefore,  although  I  have  insisted  upon  the  fact  that 
the  mere  Artist  has  so  far  shown  himself  to  be  usually  an 
exceedingly  bad  teacher  of  the  technique  of  his  art  (be  he 
performer  or  composer!)  nevertheless  it  is  the  performer- 
artist  who  perhaps  teaches  us  the  perception  of  musical- 
feeling  better  than  anyone  else.  The  Joachims,  Ysayes, 
Rubinsteins,  Liszts,  the  Richters — yes,  the  Carusos,  it  is 
they  who  waken  us  up  to  musical  perception  and  teach  us 
to  realize  the  something  which  music-structure  is  meant  to 
convey;  it  is  they  who  cultivate  in  the  musical  proletariat 
a  better  understanding  of  Art  than  they  else  would  have. 
And  the  great  Artist-teachers  do  precisely  the  same  thing! 
It  is  that  which  we.  Piano-specialists,  must  try  to  do  all 
day  long — not  only  must  we  teach  the  pupil  to  ''listen,"^ 
not  only  must  we  teach  technique  and  analyse  music  so 
as  to  make  its  structure  clear,  from  its  largest  to  its 
smallest  details,  but  we  must  also  analyse  it  all,  every 
bar,  into  its  particular  emotional  moods,  and  make  this 
plain  to  the  pupil — perhaps  by  explanation  or  example, 
perhaps  by  mere  gesture.  It  is  only  thus,  by  making  the 
pupil  perceive  the  Feeling  to  be  expressed,  that  we  can  be 
said  really  to  teach  Music  as  well  as  Technique.  Hence 
again,  as  teachers,  not  only  must  we  try  to  better  ourselves 
as  actual  performers,  but  also,  we  must  try  to  make  our- 
selves into  better  and  better  musicians  every  day — better 

1  Vide  "Act  of  Touch,"  p.  14,  V,  note  on  p.  24.  Also,  "  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation." 

^  To  listen  inwardly  and  outwardly — to  judge  both  as  to  the  sounds  he 
should  make,  and  those  actually  appearing. 
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perceivers  of  Music,  so  that  we  may  the  better  light  the  fire 
of  perception  in  our  pupils'  minds.  You  will  find  that  the 
few  really  great  teachers  the  world  knows  or  has  known, 
have  all  been  creative  artists  more  or  less,  creative  artists, 
who  from  force  of  circumstances  have  had  to  sacrifice  their 
own  lives  as  composers — and  to  devote  their  lives  instead 
to  trying  to  make  other  people  see  and  feel  Music. 

As  regards  the  Theory-teachers,  I  gladly  admit  that  there 
is  a  healthy  spuit  abroad  even  amongst  these,  especially 
here  in  England.  I  find  there  are  some  who  do  now  try 
to  teach  the  perception  and  understanding  of  musical-feel- 
ing— as  apart  from  mere  structure.^  Theory-teachers, 
who,  instead  of  trying  to  make  people  believe  (as  was  so 
much  the  fashion  in  my  young  days)  that  learning  music 
consists  in  learning  to  label  the  effects  used  in  Music — the 
vertical  combinations  and  the  horizontal  progressions,  learn- 
ing to  string  together  rhythmless,  h3rQin-tuney  chunks  of 
chord-platitudes,  and  in  executing  ceaseless  repetitions  of 
mental  five-finger  exercises  in  a  by-gone  lingo  (which  was 
supposed  to  teach  us  ^'counterpoint'') — instead  of  this,  I 
find  that  these  modern  teachers  (real  teachers  therefore) 
do  try  to  make  the  student  learn  to  analyse  music  from  its 
biggest  outlines  into  its  smallest  details — ^precisely  as  the 
contemned  '^ Piano-specialist"  has  to  do  all  day  long,  if 
he  means  to  get  any  real  results  from  his  pupil.  And  I  find 
these  teachers  of  musical  Theory— and  mi^sic-teachers — act- 
ually playing  through  to  their  pupils  whole  volumes  of  real 
living  works,  feeling  that  that  is  the  only  real  way  of  pro- 
voking interest  in  and  understanding  of  Music,  through  ex- 
perience of  the  feelings  its  actual  performance  arouses.  In 
fact,  I  am  fain  to  say  that  they,  also,  teach  Music! 

1  For  instance,  Frederick  Corder  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 


NOTE  XIV 

THE   QUESTION   OF   QUALITY-VARIATION 

Lately  there  has  once  again  been  revived  a  harking-back 
to  the  old  fallacy,  that  '^  Quality-contrasts  are  impossible  at 
the  Piano!"  ^ 

A  few  supplementary  words  are  therefore  here  called  for. 

This  particular  contention  is  a  hoary  old  fallacy  founded  on 
a  grain  of  truth.  The  fact  is,  if  you  put  a  key  down  with 
a  stiffly  held  arm  and  too  slowly  to  produce  any  sound,  that 
the  hopper  then  comes  into  action  while  the  hammer-head  is 
still  a  16th  or  32nd  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  string,  and 
this  fact  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  when  the  key  is 
treated  correctly,  i.e.,  so  as  really  to  produce  sound,  the  hop- 
per will  nevertheless  in  this  case  still  act  in  the  same  way  as 
under  the  false  touch;  and  it  is  further  assumed  that  as  the 
remainder  of  the  hammer's  journey  ''must  therefore  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  throw  always,  therefore  nothing  we  can  do 
at  our  end  of  the  key  can  alter  the  character  of  the  tone!" 

Let  us  note,  to  begin  with,  that  we  here  have  a  mere  gra- 
tuitous assumption,  in  place  of  a  much  vaunted  ''scientific 
fact,"  for  there  is  no  proof,  experimentally,  so  far,  that  the 
hammer  and  hopper  do  act  exactly  in  the  same  way  when  a 
note  is  successfully  sounded,  as  when  they  fail  to  sound  the 
note  under  the  stiff  and  incorrect  touch-action  alluded  to. 
This  is  but  a  precarious  assumption  one  would  imagine  upon 
which  to  build  a  quasi-scientific  Touch-treatise. 

^  Dr.  Steinhausen  has  revived  it,  and  Breithaupt,  in  his  second  edition, 
has  given  in  to  him,  while  others  have  followed,  hke  so  many  misled 
sheep. 
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Also,  we  see  there  is  no  allowance  made  for  any  other  forth- 
coming explanations  as  to  how  the  Quahty-contrasts  may 
arise  at  the  hammer-end. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  such  quality-contrasts  are  undoubtedly  heard,  physi- 
cally, by  musical  people.  And  sm^ely  the  fact  that  such  con- 
trasts can  be  heard  is  sufficient  proof  to  anyone  with  common 
sense  that  there  must  be  something  physically  correspond- 
ing to  these  sense-impressions — that  there  must  be  a  cause 
for  them,  and  also  that  any  '^Theory"  or  ^^ System"  which 
is  incompatible  with  their  existence  must  be  a  fallacious 
one  to  that  extent,  as  not  fully  explaining  the  observed 
phenomena. 

Although  it  is  fully  granted  that  Quality-contrasts  and 
Duration-contrasts  are  often  confused  through  faulty 
diagnosis,  and  that  those  of  Duration  and  Quantity  do  much 
enhance  those  of  QuaHty,  pure  and  simple,  nevertheless  it 
seems  incredible  that  any  sane  musician  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  any  scientist,  however  authorita- 
tive, that  it  is  a  mere  ^' freak  of  his  imagination"  to  fancy 
he  hears  those  so  clearly  marked  contrasts  of  tone,  which  he 
finds  inevitably  arise  from  the  contrasts  of  touch-action 
derived  from  the  application  of  ''flat"  (elastic)  and  ''bent" 
(inelastic)  finger,  with  their  correlated  arm-conditions — the 
absence  and  presence  respectively  of  Upper-arm  Weight, 
contrasts  which  are  found  to  be  available  as  much  in  piano 
passages  as  in  forte  passages,  although  more  noticeable  in 
forte  passages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  experiments  of  my  own,  on  the 
action  of  the  hammer-shank,  settle  this  part  of  the  matter 
finally,  because  experimentally. 

To  a  model  Piano-action  I  have  fixed  a  light  but  rigid 
metallic  arm,  parallel  with  the  hammer-shank — fixed  to  the 
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hinge-end  of  the  shank  but  free  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  I 
bring  the  current  from  the  domestic  electrical  installation 
along  the  hammer-shank  to  a  metallic  projection  fixed  just 
under  the  hammer-head.  By  a  screw-adjustment  I  am  able 
to  bring  this  projection  under  the  hammer  gently  into  contact 
with  the  further  and  loose  end  and  upper  edge  of  the  metallic 
arm  before  mentioned,  along  which  the  current  flows  back 
to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  house-installation,  a  glow-lamp, 
alight,  being  interposed.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  if  the 
hammer-shank  bends  or  "gives"  during  the  act  of  touch 
(owing  to  the  retarding  weight  of  the  hammer-head)  that 
this  will  cause  an  interruption  of  the  electric  circuit — owing 
to  the  projection  fixed  to  the  hammer-end  of  the  shank  part- 
ing company  with  the  metallic  arm. 

This  in  effect  does  happen,  and  we  find  therefore  that  the 
glow-lamp  fluctuates  with  the  differences  of  touch  which  we 
apply — thus  proving  that  the  hammer-shank  "gives"  to  the 
weight  (or  inertia)  of  the  hammer-head,  causing  the  hammer- 
head to  "rake"  upon  the  string  (lengthwise)  more  or  less 
with  the  varying  forms  of  touch;  and  the  harmonics  of  the 
string  being  affected  by  this  raking  process,  hence  arise 
those  differences  in  quality  which  all  musical  ears  recognise 
as  so  important.  While  we  may  yet  find  other  contributory 
causes  in  addition  to  this  one,  it,  by  itself,  nevertheless  suf- 
fices to  account  for  those  differences,  and  anyway  it  finally 
disposes  of  the  nonsensical  assertion  that  ^  ^  quality  differences 
are  impossible  through  the  act  of  touch."  ^ 

This  error,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  so  few,  comparatively,  have  so  far  learnt  to  viake 
those  touch-differences.  The  "  elbow-into-the-key "  touch 
— that  hard,  thrusting  touch,  with  rigid  elbow,  so  dear  to 

1  The  various  possible  hypotheses  were  put  forward  on  page  93,  "Act  of 
Touch." 
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some  of  the  now  happily  expiring  German  ^^ methods/'  could, 
it  is  true,  only  give  but  one  quality  of  touch,  and  that  a 
most  objectionable  one!  Also,  there  are  to  be  found  some 
ears  apparently  quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a 
tone  that  is  beautiful  and  one  that  is  thin  or  ugly.  The 
Public  itself,  however,  does  discriminate  between  an  artist 
who  has  some  respect  for  his  instrument  and  for  Music,  and 
one  (?)  who  only  makes  hideous  noises. 

Finally,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  really  does  not  signify, 
what  we  term  the  results  of  these  touch-distinctions  which 
the  musical  ear  does  recognise.  Whether  we  call  them  qual- 
ity-differences or  anything  else,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
must  learn  to  make  these  distinctions  if  we  would  be  modern 
artists.  Hence,  although  these  Quality-contrasts  were  to  go 
by  some  other  name  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  val- 
idity of  the  teachings  of  the  ^^Act  of  Touch,"  for  players 
would  still  have  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  them,  and 
would  have  to  learn  to  produce  them.  And  it  is  equall}^  in- 
exorable that  we  can  learn  to  do  this  only  by  close  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  touch  concerned,  in  close  obedience  therefore 
to  the  teachings  of  this  work — the  first  rational  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  Pianoforte  Touch,  although  this  was  overdue 
for  well  nigh  two  centuries! 


NOTE  XV 

RECENT   LITERATURE    OF   THE    SUBJECT 

Most  of  the  crude  technical  ideas — crass  wrong-doings — 
which  had  to  be  combated  in  the  '^Act  of  Touch"  were  origi- 
nated in  Germany.  One  is  glad  therefore  to  welcome  from 
that  quarter  two  important  contributions  to  our  subject, — 
important,  inasmuch  as  their  tendency  is  towards  a  more 
rational  and  direct  form  of  teaching ;  and  as  they  show  that 
Germany,  also,  is  at  last  becoming  alive  to  a  necessary  rev- 
olution. That  very  thoroughness  which  is  indeed  so  admi- 
rable a  trait  of  the  Teuton  had  here  led  to  the  most  dire 
results,  the  mistaken  ideas  of  squeezed-in  hand,  key-hitting, 
and  key-bed-squeezing,  '^arm-force,"  etc.,  once  having  been 
there  taught  by  some  of  the  leading  Conservatoires,  these 
fallacies  were  at  once  adopted  as  unquestionable  gospel,  and 
were  mercilessly  hammered  home,  and  credulously  copied 
in  other  countries,  including  our  own.  Work,  all  too  thor- 
ough, at  interminable  ^^ systems"  of  finger-exercises,  etc., 
was  insisted  upon  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  accidentally  attaining 
that  Agility  which  the  teaching  given  directly  prevented. 
And  when,  after  a  time,  some  better  ideas  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  minds  of  a  few  rare  teachers,  such  as  a  vague  notion 
of  '^Weight"  for  instance,  such  ideas  even,  though  on  the 
right  path,  often  led  to  the  most  disastrous  results.^  The 
full  weight  of  the  arm  was,  for  instance,  allowed  to  be  carried 
from  key  to  key,  thus  actually  laming  and  often  permanently 

^  We  were  asked  to  believe  by  these  that  the  weight  of  the  finger  alone, 
would  depress  the  key,  and  that  the  finger  would  ''become  heavier  and. 
heavier" — if  one  practised  long  enough! 
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disabling  many  of  the  talented  but  unfortunate  aspirants 
who  worked  only  too  well  on  the  '^ systems'^  evolved  from 
such  half-truths.^ 

The  books  referred  to  are : — 

Breithaupt's  "Die  Natiirliche  Klaviertechnik "  and  Dr. 
Steinhausen's  "Klaviertechnik/'  and  these  will  un- 
doubtedly help  forward  better  ideas.  Although  both  books 
were  published  subsequently  to  ''The  Act  of  Touch"  this, 
eAddently,  was  unknown  an3^"ay  to  Breithaupt,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  gratifying  to  find  so  much  coincidence  in  the  con- 
clusions on  many  of  the  main  points,  such  as  the  element  of 
Arm-weight,  Rotation,  etc. 

Breithaupt,  a  musician  and  journalist,  is  delightfully 
strong  in  his  unmitigated  denouncement  of  the  now  exploded 
German  ideas  of  touch  by  ''finger-power"  alone,  and  mere 
exercise  "methods."  His  touch-ideas  he  seems  to  have 
based  mainly  on  the  "Deppe-C aland"  teachings  of  Freedom 
and  Weight.  But  he  is  not  very  definite  in  actual  directions, 
and  fails  owing  to  his  attempting  to  solve  the  touch-prob- 
lems through  the  eye.  Hence  we  find,  after  all,  much  insist- 
ence on  mere  Movements  in  place  of  definite  instructions 

^  To  instance  a  concrete  case,  one  of  many  sad  ones.  An  enthusiastic,  musi- 
cal, persevering  young  player,  with  much  naturally-gained  Agility,  must 
needs  go  to  Germany — owing  to  the  reputation  which  "Leipzig"  had  for- 
merly made  for  herself  during  IMendelssohn's  career  there.  During  two  years' 
hard  study,  he  found  his  powers  of  Agihty  gradually  waning,  his  arms  growing 
so  painful  that  at  last  medical  advice  was  sought.  One  expert  after  another 
failed,  however,  to  diagnose  his  case  aright,  but  as  all  agreed  that  ''all  practice 
must  be  stopped,"  he  had,  miserably,  to  give  up  all  hope  of  the  artistic  career 
for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted.  It  was  after  some  ten  years  spent  without 
daring  to  resume  practice,  that  he  came  under  my  observation,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  supposed  "fell  disease"  was  merely  "weight"  wrongly  ap- 
plied!— His  teacher  had  instructed  him  to  use  that  as  fully  as  possible,  but 
had  wrecked  his  pupil's  career  bj^  failing  to  instruct  him  to  apply  it  only 
during  the  moment  of  key-descent;  and  with  such  a  heavy  arm  as  he  had, 
can  one  wonder  at  the  sad  result? 
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muscularly — Movement  being  still  insisted  upon  as  the 
Cause,  instead  of  merely  the  Result  of  the  proper  Touch 
actions  muscularly.  And  although  he  gives  my  work  some 
very  appreciative  remarks  in  his  Second  Edition  (1905)  the 
limit  of  his  advancement  is  proved  by  his  confessing  himself 
^^ unable  to  follow"  some  of  the  obvious  explanations.  ^ 

Steinhausen's  work  is  of  quite  a  different  calibre.  The 
work  of  a  layman,  musically  (he  is  I  believe  a  Doctor  of 
Physiology  and  Science)  it  is  splendidly  definite,  clear,  and 
logical  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  clearly-put  information  as  to 
the  key  itself  might  indeed  serve  as  a  free  translation  of  my 
Part  II,  and  his  condemnations  of  the  now  out-of-date  Fin- 
ger-touch and  Finger-practice  ^^ methods"  (still  so  rampant 
in  Germany)  are  even  stronger  than  Breithaupt's,  and  form 
delightful  reading.  Also,  if  my  work  was  unknown  to  him, 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  he  was  led  to  so  many  con- 
clusions in  harmony  with  mine,  seeing  that  he  had  ap- 
proached the  problems  purely  from  the  scientific  and  phys- 
iological side. 

Unfortunately  his  work,  also,  is  marred  by  some  very  seri- 
ous defects.  He  starts  by  denying  the  possibility  of  Quality- 
variations  (vide  Note,  No.  XIV),  and  while  he  does  good  work 
in  insisting  (as  I  did  in  the  earlier  work)  on  Arm-weight  and 
Fore-arm  Rotation,  he  makes  the  grave  blunder  of  conclud- 
ing that  all  touch  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  Touch  by  Arm- 
weight  and  Arm-force,  and  is  always  more  or  less  ^^  arm- 
throw"  whatever  the  passage!^  Moreover,  he  also,  like 
Breithaupt,  fails  to  see  that  full  Weight  must  never  be  ap- 
plied except  during  the  act  itself  of  tone-production,  if  Music 
and  limbs  are  to  be  safe. 

Then  owing  to  his  obviously  having  had  to  rely  on  his 

'"Die  Natiirliche  Klaviertechnik,"  second  edition  (1905),  page  374,  etc. 
"^  Arm-siving  would  be  a  better  term,  and  would  in  fact  prove  as  suggestive 
of  the  right  action,  as  "  throw  "  is  of  the  wrong  one. 
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eye  as  to  the  muscular  means  adopted  by  the  artist  in  pro- 
ducing his  effects,  here  again,  we  still  have  that  old-fashioned 
insistence  upon  mere  Movements  and  Motions,  and  very 
little  information  as  to  the  muscular  changes  required.  He 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  it  is  ^^ possible"  to  ana- 
lyse the  muscular  conditions,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  a  distinctly  un-scientific  and  feeble  attitude  to  take  up — 
but  quite  logical,  seeing  that  he,  as  a  layman,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  analyse  the  touch-actions  except  by 
outside,  visual  impressions. 

To  attempt  to  discover  the  rationale  of  Piano-technique 
or  Touch-variety  purely  by  eye-evidence — solely  by  watch- 
ing the  resultant  Movements  exhibited  by  a  successful 
player — is  just  about  as  foolish  as  hoping  to  understand, 
say,  the  mechanism  of  a  steam-locomotive,  or  other  motor, 
from  the  visible  movements  it  exhibits.  The  would-be 
Scientist  would  as  likely  as  not  conclude  that  the  driver's 
turning  of  a  handle  is  the  actual  ^^ power"  which  ^^ causes" 
the  wheels  to  rotate,  and  that  these  push  the  pistons  in 
and  out  of  the  cylinders  and  thus  ''cause"  steam  to  be 
pushed  out  of  the  funnel — as  a  child  once  put  it!  True, 
the  rotations  of  the  wheels  form  part  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
they  transmit  the  power  of  the  engine,  but  such  rotations  are 
no  more  the  ''cause"  of  the  locomotion,  than  Touch-move- 
ments are  the  "cause"  of  Touch  in  its  millions  of  manifes- 
tations! In  fact,  it  would  not  at  all  be  considered  "scien- 
tific" to  assert  "no  doubt  there  is  here  a  complex  machinery 
which  assists  these  wheels  to  move,  but  it  is  too  difficult  to 
understand!"  But,  it  is  just  as  unscientific  to  dismiss 
(as  Steinhausen  does)  the  "possibility"  of  analysing  the 
muscular  actions  and  inactions  of  Touch  because  they  are 
mostly  invisible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  quite  easy 
to  diagnose,  if  we  try  to  do  so  "from  within"  and  not  from 
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the  mere  outside  appearances  upon  which  Dr.  Steinhausen 
has  apparently  had  to  rely. 

But  both  these  pioneer  works  will  do  good  in  Germany, 
where  they  were  so  badly  needed,  as  they  will  pave  the  way 
for  more  accurate  knowledge  and  better  technical  teaching 
there,  and  thus  perhaps  allow  Germany  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  during  the  last  quarter  or  half  century. 


NOTE   XVI 

ON   EAR-TRAINING 

Perhaps  the  most  striking,  the  most  glaring  fault  made 
by  those  who  try  to  use  a  musical  instrument  is  one  which 
is  never  or  but  rarely  committed  when  learning  anything 
else.  In  trying  to  learn  anything  else,  at  least  the 

effort  is  made  to  use  the  requisite  sense-organ,  but  not  so  in 
Music! 

There  are  indeed  few  aspirants  who,  when  they  try  to 
draw  a  picture  or  to  write  a  sentence  or  two,  do  not  at 
least  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  work  in  hand,  even  if  they 
do  forget  (often  enough)  to  use  their  imagination  in  the 
first  place.  Even  a  carpenter  or  a  bricklayer  does  usually 
try  to  see  what  he  is  doing.  Yet  we  find  that  most 

musical  aspirants  will  persist  in  trying  to  use  any  other 
sense-organ  but  the  particular  one  which,  alone,  will  really 
help  them.  And  this  mistake  is  persisted  in,  in  spite  of  the 
advantage  we  here  have,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  shut  our 
physical  ears  as  we  can  shut  our  physical  eyes.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  realized  that  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  light- 
impressions  or  aural-impressions  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  we  are  using  those  organs  at  all;  and  that  really  to 
perceive  anything  through  those  organs  we  must  apply  our 
consciousness  through  them.  True,  we  cannot  prevent 
masses  of  sound  reaching  our  ear-organ,  but  the  difference 
between  merely  hearing  and  really  listening  is  vast — it  is 
the  difference  between  receiving  a  general  impression  of  a 
sound-fog  driven  in  upon  us,  and  receiving  the  clear-cut 
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impression  of  true  perception  which  results  when  we  use 
our  outer  ears,  consciously,  so  that  we  may  really  hear — 
really  notice — what  we  are  doing,  how  each  note  does 
sound;  in  other  words,  so  that  we  may  realize  what  is  the 
actual  result  of  the  efforts  we  are  applying  to  the  instru- 
ment.^ Nevertheless,  unless  we  do  make  this  effort  every 
moment  we  are  playing  or  practising,  we  are  indeed  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  just  as  much  as  we  should  be,  if  we  turned 
our  eyes  away  from  the  painting  or  drawing  we  are  trying 
to  execute. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  of  '^ ear- training",  some 
of  it  most  commendable,  but  much  of  it  perhaps  futile. 
.  .  .  It  certainly  is  futile,  if  separated  from  the  actual 
teaching  of  Music,  and  if  a  teacher  allows  a  pupil  to  pro- 
ceed for  one  moment  without  any  manifest  attempt  ac- 
curately to  hear  and  notice  what  he  is  doing — that  iS; 
without  his  accurately  analysing  the  sounds  he  is  making. 

No  true  music-lesson,  indeed,  can  ever  be  given  without 
true  ^^ ear- training"  being  enforced  by  the  teacher  every 
moment  of  the  lesson-hour.  Unless  that  is  fully  real- 

ized there  can  be  but  little  progress  musically. 

'Vide  "Act  of  Touch"  on  "Listening,"  pp.  32,  41,  etc.  Also,  "The 
Principles  of  Interpretation." 


NOTE  XVII 

BRITISH   PIANO   PROGRESS  ^ 

What  have  the  last  two  decades  done  for  our  progress, 
pianistically?  They  have,  indeed,  left  then*  mark  in  this 
country — a  progress  particularly  striking  both  as  regards 
piano-playing  and  piano-composing;  a  progress  which  must 
be  attributed  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great  advance  made 
in  teaching. 

Twenty  years  ago  no  British  aspirant  felt  safe  unless 
he  had  finished  his  schooling  abroad,  but  all  this,  happily, 
is  now  past  history.  Germany  is  no  longer  the  fetish-word 
it  then  was,  musically.  True,  we  have  to  thank  Germany 
for  most  of  the  greatest  music  ever  written — but,  also,  we 
have  to  thank  her,  pianistically,  for  much  of  the  very  worst 
teaching,  to  instance  only  the  interminable  exercise-grind- 
ing and  monumental  blunders  of  some  of  her  ^'Schools'' 
and  '^ Methods" — methods  which  were  accepted  here  and 
in  America  as  undeniable  gospel.  But  the  awakening  in 
this  respect  has  now  at  last  also  come  to  Germany  herself, 
and  several  healthily  revolutionary  writers  are  now  trying, 
with  trenchant  pen  to  bring  her  to  her  senses  and  ^'up-to- 
date,"  in  the  way  of  more  common-sense  teaching  methods 
not  dissimilar  to  those  aheady  so  well  estabhshed  in  our 
country.  Our  progress  is  proved  in  many  ways.  The 
examination  room  affords  striking  evidence  in  this  respect, 
and  it  points  to  an  immense  stride  forward  in  teaching 
generally  throughout  the  country.     Real  great  talents  are, 

iThis  was  the  author's  contribution  to  the  1,000th  number  of  ''3.1usical 
News,"  April  30,  1910. 
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perhaps,  not  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  now  than 
formerly.  The  advance  is  in  the  general  level  attained;  and 
although  we  still  meet  with  appalling  instances  of  mis-train- 
ing and  non-training,  yet  such  depths  of  musical  depravity 
are  no  longer  found  to  be  the  rule,  as  was  the  case  twenty 
years  ago — even  the  bottommost  level  is  far  better,  technically 
and  musically.  Long-cherished  fallacies  have  been  thrown 
overboard,  and  it  is  now  comparatively  rare  to  find  poor 
students  giving  passages  with  more  notes  obliterated  than 
sounded,  simply  owing  to  their  having  been  mistaught  to 
hit  at  the  keys,  or  else  to  press  them  down  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible— not  to  speak  of  all  the  other  possible  forms  of  false 
key- treatment  so  rampant  only  a  few  years  ago.  And,  as 
a  corollary,  we  find  that  the  talented  ones  do  also  com- 
mensurately  attain  a  far  higher  level.  Indeed,  comparing 
the  average  English  piano-student  with  the  average  German 
student,  we  must  pronounce  England  to  have  won  the  day — 
for  the  present. 

But  it  was  not  only  bad  teaching  which  cramped  us  be- 
fore. When  the  foreigner  proved  his  immense  superiority 
over  ourselves,  we  were  content  to  try  to  excuse  our  own 
feebleness  by  ascribing  his  success  to  "better  talent.^'  Since 
then  it  has  dawned  upon  us  that  while  real  "talent"  is 
always  comparatively  rare,  it  is  no  rarer  here  than  else- 
where, and  that  our  failure  mostly  arose  from  sheer  apathy, 
want  of  real  trying,  real  earnestness,  real  persistence  in 
our  work,  and  it  is  the  far  more  strenuous  and  determined 
work  done  in  recent  years  which  has  so  greatly  contributed 
to  our  success. 

But  the  lesson  must  still  be  driven  home.  How  often  do 
we  still  find  our  artists,  young  and  old,  going  before  the 
public  with  chamber  works  only  half  rehearsed,  trusting 
that  the  public  will  not  notice  the  deficiencies!    Here  the 
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foreigner,  with  his  fine  self-respect,  is  still  a  great  reproach 
to  us. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  striking  featm-e  of  our 
progress  pianistically.  Two  decades  ago,  it  is  true,  we 
could  point  to  pianists  of  the  first  rank  who  were  British- 
born;  to  mention  only  three  names,  we  had  Eugen  d' Albert 
(MacCulloch)  the  greatest  of  all  Beethoven  players,  also 
Leonard  Borwick,  and  Fanny  Davies.  But  since  then  we 
have  gone  further,  for  we  now  have  quite  a  number  of  notable 
pianists,  with  reputations  gained  here  and  abroad,  who  are 
not  only  British-born,  but  solely  British-Framed,  or  who  have 
received  their  fi7ial  training  in  this  country;  ^  and,  alongside 
of  these  fine  artists  is  springing  up  a  school  of  British- 
trained  composers  for  the  instrument,  who  also  promise 
quite  to  hold  their  own  with  the  foreigner,  because  of  their 
delightfully  strong,  virile  and  original  work.  This  is  a  new 
departure  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  may  well  feel  proud. ^ 

Here  we  have  indeed,  the  most  hopeful  sign,  musically, 
in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  real  success  of  the  British- 
born  and  British-bred  pianist  and  composer,  a  revulsion  in 
public  feeling  is  clearly  manifesting  itself.     No  longer  do 

^  I  must  refrain  from  mentioning  names  here,  since  many  of  these,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  have  been  my  own  pupils. 

2  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  names  from  this  young 
rising  School  of  British  Piano  vmters,  we  have : — Bexja]min  Dale,  with  his 
wonderful  Sonata,  two  Suites  for  Viola  and  Piano,  "Night  Fancies,"  etc.;  York 
BowEN  (two  Miniature  Suites,  three  Concertos,  two  Sonatas  for  Viola  and 
Piano,  Violin  Suite,  etc.);  James  Friskix,  Quintette  for  Piano  and  Strings, 
Quintette  in  C  and  Fantasy-Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Ballade  for  Piano, 
etc.;  Paul  Corder,  Preludes,  etc.;  Felix  Swinstead,  Prelude  in  D,  and 
Seven  Preludes,  etc.;  Arnold  Bax,  Waltz,  etc.;  Frank  Bridge,  Fantasy- 
Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings,  etc.;  Cyril  Scott,  Joseph  Holbrooke,  Harry 
Farjeon,  etc.  Amongst  this  "young"  school  might  also  be  counted  J.  B. 
McEwEN,  with  his  fine  Sonata,  Sketches,  etc.;  but  the  list  might  easily  be 
extended  still  further. 
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our  public  and  its  leaders  contemn  a  composer  or  artist, 
merely  because  he  is  British;  and  although,  with  true 
British  false  modesty,  we  are  still  diffident  about  praising 
our  own  kith  and  kin,  repeated  experience  has  so  driven 
home  the  fact  that  the  home  article  is  as  good  (and  mostly 
much  better)  than  the  foreign  product,  that  our  public  is 
now  fain  to  welcome  the  British  artist  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  warmly  as  he  is  welcomed  by  Continental  audiences. 

It  is  a  good  piece  of  work  accomplished  in  two  decades, 
and  it  justifies  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  future  of 
British  Art. 


With  22  iriustrations.    8vo,  pp.  xlii  +  328.     $1.60  * 
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FROM    BRITISH   REVIEWS  :-^- 

"  '  Why  Music  hath  Charms.'  .  .  .  The  publication  of  this  book  marks  an 
epoch  in  musical  pedagogics.  .  .  .  Up  till  now  the  methods  employed 
have  been  more  or  less  empirical.  .  .  .  Professor  Matthay's  book  must 
alter  all  this,  introduce  system  and  order  into  what  has  been  practically 
chaos.  ...  No  pianoforte  student  can*afford  to  dispense  with  a  diligent 
study  of  this  masterly  work,  and  there  are  few  artists  and  teachers  who 
will  not  find  it  invaluable  in  their  profession." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"...  The  thousand  technical  details  entailed  in  thorough  systematic 
pianoforte  training  are  set  out  with  an  expository  skill  that  cannot  but  win 
the  book  a  wide  estimation  among  teachers  and  executants.  It  is  a  close 
and  minute  scientific  analysis.  ...  An  elaborate,  scholarly,  and  valuable 
bdok,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  intimate  students  of  the  subject." — 
The  Scotsman. 

"...  The  market  is  full  of  '  methods,'  which  one  is  afraid  few  people 
read.  Mr.  Matthay,  however,  has  struck  out  a  new  path.  .  .  .  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Matthay  has  made  good  his  claims.  Some 
of  his  aphoristic  sayings  ...  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  .  .  .  the 
student  must  go  to  the  book  itself." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"...  For  the  serious  reader  there  is  a  great  deal  that  will  interest  and 
instruct  him,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  a  beautiful  touch  has 
borne  excellent  fruits." — The  Times. 

"...  This  book  .  .  .  represents  an  immense  amount  of  thoight  and 
labour." — Morning  Post. 

"...  Will  be  of  great  use  to  the  conscientious  teacher,"— Z^^^/y  N&ws. 
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"  Every  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  everyone  seriously  interested  in 
that  instrument  may  be  safely  recommended  to  study  Professor  Matthay's 
book  .  .  .  among  works  of  English  origin  or  written  in  English  it  is  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  pedagogic  literature  that  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  .  .  .  The  book,  which  obviously  embodies  the  experience 
of  a  lifetime,  is  not  light  reading.  .  .  .  But  it  is  well  worth  the  time  that  is 
necessary  to  master  it.  The  repetitions,  which  a  casual  reader  finds 
wearisome,  serve  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  writer  has  thought  out  his 
system,  the  extremely  multifarious  details  being  finely  consistent  with 
each  other." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"...  The  professor  has  dealt  with  the  question  from  its  fundamentals 
upward." — Liverpool  Post. 

"...  For  the  artist  or  teacher  ...  it  is  simply  invaluable.  .  .  .  The 
author  treats  of  .  .  .  with  a  grasp  and  thoroughness  that  is  remarkable, 
and  his  clear  definitions  and  logical  reasoning  combined  with  the  explana- 
tion of  failure  and  success  in  pianoforte  playing  will  commend  themselves 
to  every  thinker.  .  .  .  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  musician 
.  .  .  the  record  of  years  of  thoughtful  labour." — Belfast  Northern  Whig. 

"...  The  author  is  well  known  ...  as  a  successful  teacher,  and  what 
he  has  to  say  on  a  subject  of  essential  importance  in  the  art  of  pianoforte 
playing  is  sure  ^o  be  worth  serious  attention  ...  a  careful  study  of  his 
text  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  teacher." — Nottinghani  Guardian. 

"...  Mr.  Matthay  .  .  .  writes  vigorously  and  convincingly — in  such 
a  way,  indeed,  as  cannot  fail  to  evoke  gratitude  from  all  pianoforte  players 
who  are  not  too  wise  to  amend  the  errors  into  which  they  may  have  fallen. 
.  .  .  The  book  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  prince  of  musical  instruments." 
— Bristol  Daily  Mercury. 

"...  This  hopeful  and  inspiriting  message  should  encourage  the 
student  to  read  and  act  upon  every  line  of  the  book,  while  the  teacher  will 
find  it  of  the  greatest  value.  ...  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  nothing  is 
advanced  without  a  reason.  What  is  particularly  admirable  about  the 
book  is  its  clearness  of  arrangement  and  expression  ...  in  the  repeated 
summaries  and  recapitulations  the  plan  of  the  beautifully  articulated 
system  may  be  seen  almost  at  a  glance." — The  Queen. 

FROM   MUSICAL  PAPERS:— 

"...  Every  page  has  its  deep  pregnant  idea  expressed  in  carefully 
chosen  language.  ...  In  Mr.  Matthay's  explanations  and  arguments  there 
is  always  an  undercurrent  of  appeal  to  first  principles  of  the  relations  of 
mind  and  matter  and  natural  law  generally.  .  .  .  The  book  is  no  mere 
meandering  .  .  .  with  obscure  transcendentalism ;  the  tread  of  its  logic  is 
firm,  and  the  clearness  of  its  diction  bears  witness  to  the  amplitude  of  Mr. 
Matthay's  vocabulary  and  the  width  and  depth  of  his  reading.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  masterly.  .  .  .  What  will  be  the  influence  of  this 
extraordinary  book  ?    It  should  be  deep  and  widespread." — Musical  Times 

"...  So  ...  I  sharpen  my  pencil  and  open  the  volume  that  has 
been  so  much  looked  forward  to  by  all  who  are  interested  in  pianoforte 
playing  and  teaching,  and  who  know  of  Mr.  Matthay's  success  as  a  teacher. 
First,  then,  the  book  is  unlike  all  other  books  on  technique,  in  that  it  is 
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NOT  a  book  of  exercises.  It  is  a  treatise.  .  .  .  The  book,  therefore,  has 
a  message  for  the  amateur  as  well  as  for  the  platform  artist.  .  .  .  The 
serious  student  makes  a  precis  of  every  chapter  of  a  book  he  wishes  to 
master  .  .  .  but  Mr.  Matthay  saves  you  the  trouble.  He  makes  youT  precis 
for  you.  He  not  only  hands  you  his  book  to  read,  but  tells  you  how  to  read 
it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Matthay,  has  a  forceful  and  graphic  way  of  putting  his  points ; 
...  it  is  a  book  no  pianist — whether  artist,  teacher,  or  amateur — can 
afford  to  be  without." — 7st  Review  :  A.  J.  C.  in  Musical  Herald, 

"  The  publication  of  a  large  and  important  work  like  "  The  Act  of 
Touch  "  by  Mr.  Matthay  is  an  event  which  ought  to  claim  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  pianoforte  playing.  .  .  .  My  own  chief  impression 
....  was  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author's  industry  and  ability. 
He  marshalls  his  facts  most  clearly." — 2nd  Review :  Dr.  Fischer  in 
Musical  Herald.       x^ 


i(  ( 


A  Weighty  Booh.'' — Surely  never  was  any  subject  gone  into  more 
thoroughly  and  methodically  by  anyone  than  this  of  piano  playing  by  Mr. 
Matthay.  .  .  .  Mr,  Matthay's  thorough  investigations  .  .  .  the  intellectual 
acumen  he  displays  in  this  work :  he,  indeed,  shows  in  it  the  high  gifts 
requisite  for  scientific  philosophy  .  .  .  'full  of  meat'  from  beginning  to 
end." — Musical  News. 

"...  Nothinglikeit  has  ever  been  attempted  before.  .  .  ,  The  method 
adopted  in  this  book  is  scientific  in  an  extreme  degree  ...  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  has  written  an  elaborate  work  which  ought  to  secure 
for  his  views  attention  and  respect." — London  Musical  Courier. 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  our  author,  Mr.  Tobias  Matthay,  is  already  one  of 
the  most  successful  pianoforte  teachers,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
the  world  generally.  He  is  no  mere  theorist.  .  .  .  This  is,  indeed,  a 
WONDERFUL  book  which  lies  open  before  us,  and  one  which  every  pianoforte 
teacher  ought  to  '  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest ; '  .  .  .  the  book  is  a 
real  credit,  not  only  to  its  author,  but  to  the  entire  musical  profession 
through  him  ...  a  book  so  monumental — an  obvious  life-work  of  its 
author.  .  .  .  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  draw  the  admiring  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  few  points  of  more  than  usual  excellence,  and  then  to 
strongly  advise  our  friends  to  read  the  book  for  themselves.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  very  simple.  .  .  .  The  first  point  which  strikes  the  reader  is 
the  thoroughness  and  truthfulness  of  the  definitions  .  .  .  the  acoustical 
portion  of  his  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  most  masterly  and  convincing 
manner.  .  .  .  Mr.  Matthay's  graphic  style  of  writing," — Dr.  Pearce  in 
The  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  notable  and  important  volume.  Nothing  to  our 
knowledge  so  exhaustive  or  scientifically  conceived  with  respect  to  piano- 
forte tone-production,  has  previously  appeared.  .  .  .  His  work  is,  indeed, 
a  weighty  one,  and  its  importance  accrues  from  its  being  backed  up  by  a 
singularly  lengthy  and  varied  experience,  a  mind  evidently  capable  of 
dealing  with  minute  and  subtle  differences,  and  an  unlimited  store  of 
patience  .  .  .  every  pianoforte  artist,  professor  or  student  who  can  bring 
themselves  ...  to  master  the  details  of  the  work,  will  be  in  possession, 
we  should  think,  of  all  the  information  it  is  possible  to  gather  concerning 
this  many-sided  subject." — The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

"Those  who  wish  to  excel  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  work  and  fully  digest  its  contents." — Musician's  Journal. 
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FROM    AMERICAN   REVIEWS:— 

"  Mr.  Matthay's  book  is  a  prodigiously  thorough,  logical,  and  learned 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  one  important  and  fundamental 
matter  in  pianoforte  playing.  It  is  the  art  of  tone-production  with  which 
the  book  deals  in  a  way  tha^"  has  never  been  attempted  before  ...  its  idea 
and  general  method  of  carrying  out  are  admirable." — Richard  Aldrich, 
New  York  Times. 

"  It  is  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  fingers  and  the  operation  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  piano  in  producing  musical  tones.  ...  In  plan  the  book  is 
extremely  clear,  and  it  is  written  in  a  common  sense  fashion  which  is  sure 
to  commend  it  to  teachers  and  students." — The  Sun  (New  York). 

"...  A  highly  scientific  work  on  pianoforte  playing.  .  .  .  His  text  is 
not  presented  in  narrative  form,  although  very  probably  to  experts  his 
pages  will  be  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  but  in  logical  mathematical 
sequence.  .  .  .  To  the  teacher  it  will  convey  suggestions  of  new  things." — 
New  York  Times. 

"...  In  Professor  Matthay's  opinion  Touch  is  no  more  a  gift  than  is 
the  art  of  articulate  speech  itself,  and  '  can  be  acquired  by  every  person 
of  average  intelligence.'  If  this  be  true,  it  is  the  most  important  news 
communicated  to  the  musical  world  for  many  years.  .  .  .  The  author's 
plan  consists  in  analysing  .  .  .  the  doings  of  successful  artists,  and  thence 
deducing  the  laws  governing  successful  playing.  .  .  .  Pianists  cannot  be 
too  strongly  advised  to  study  it  as  a  guide  to  the  art  of  tone-colouring. 
By  directly  acquiring  a  tone-palette  (or  touch-palette)  they  may  thus,  as 
the  author  justly  claims,  save  years  of  time,  which  would  be  wasted  in 
futile  experiments  and  in  forming  bad  habits.  .  .  .  One  more  point,  and 
we  must  take  leave  of  this  suggestive  .  .  .  book.  The  remarks  ...  on 
incapacitating  nervousness  at  a  public  performance  .  .  .  are  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume." — Nation  (New  York  City),  also  New  York  Post, 

"...  As  a  technical  work  for  teachers  and  advanced  musicians,  as 
well  as  for  beginners  ...  it  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  reading," 
— The  Dial  (Chicago). 

"...  The  majority  of  musical  practitioners  accept,  without  question, 
principles  and  methods  bequeathed  them  by  their  predecessors.  .  .  .  Yet, 
among  these  slaves  of  routine  are  those  who  .  .  .  are  continually  searching 
for  a  larger  fund  and  a  better  quaUty  of  information.  Analytical  minds 
are  resolving  traditional  theories  into  their  component  parts,  in  order  to 
use  them  more  effectively,  or  to  discard  them.  .  .  .  Occasionally  the 
studies  of  these  minds  disturb  the  placid  progress  of  routine,  and  challenge 
attention  in  the  form  of  a  book.  The  '  Act  of  Touch '  ...  is  such  a 
book.  ...  It  must  be  read  slowly  and  read  again  ;  the  principles  it  an- 
nounces and  the  conclusions  it  draws  are  to  be  studied  carefully.  .  .  . 
Piano  teachers  can  make  the  coming  long  vacation  profitable  by  devoting 
ime  to  a  careful  study  of  this  really  important  addition  to  musical 
iterature." —  The  Messenger  (Mass). 

"...  a  good  book  for  every  music  student  to  have  •  •  ." — Th& 
Musical  Million  (Virginia). 
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